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PREFACE. 



The following brief Essays have been written 
during my connection with a private Essay 
Society, the members of which are, for the 
most part, personally unacquainted. They 
reside in various parts of the kingdom, and 
are bound together in friendly association 
by a common wish for mental improvement 
and the interchange of thought on given 
topics. Only two or three, of the subjects 
on which I have written- hiave been chosen 
by myself, and the Essays have been limited, 
both in character and extent, by the Rules 
of our Society. I am very conscious of their 
many imperfections, and of their incomplete 
and fragmentary character. They were 
originally intended for the perusal of my 
fellow-members only, and it is by the ex- 
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press and repeated wish of several of my 
friends that they are now printed. 

I am well aware that there are many who 
will read these Essays with partial kindness ; 
should they and other courteous readers 
find in these pages anything that may serve 
or please them, my chief aim in the publi- 
cation of this little book will be attained, 
and I shall have fresh cause to thank God, 
from whom alone *'all good thoughts do 
proceed.'/ 

The Author. 
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The love of country is an emotion at once ardent 
and comprehensive : it is, moreover, one which is 
very generally, perhaps universally, felt and ac- 
knowledged. 

How many millions of English hearts beat 
X^iilse for pulse with mine in common affection for 
the land of our birth, our homes, our kindred— 
in thankfulness for God's signal mercies bestowed 
upon her, and in patriotic aspirations for her future 
happiness ! 

What enlightened Englishman is there whose 
heart does not embrace the whole of these British 
Isles, when he breathes the cherished words "My 
Country?" What true English man or woman, 
who stands beneath the shadow of Victoria's 
throne, does not gladly and proudly grasp the 
hand of the warm-hearted Irishman, the clear- 
headed Scot, the hardy Cambrian, and call them 
countrymen ? We might as well think of extend- 
ing our care of the mortal body we inhabit to a 
limited portion of its members, as of excluding 
from our patriotic affection those whose interest!^ 

1 



2 ENGLAND'S HOPES AND BLESSINGS 

sorrows, and gladnesses are so intimately Tx)iind 
lip with our own. 

Oux blessings unquestionably determine the mea- 
saire of: oitt responsibilities ; and on our adequate 
perception and due fulfilment erf these depend all 
our rfeasoaabld hopies for the future. I shall 
therefore reverse the order indicated in my title, 
and consider, ^ 'as briefly as" may be. what are 
some of our greatest National Blessings., 

I. National Characteristics. — ^As a nation 
consists not of territory, nor of laws, hvAtoi people 
who possess the one, and frame tod submit 
themselves to the other, I think some of the pre- 
vailing characteristics of our race may be reckoned 
first amongst our national blessings. True, we 
have our faults ; and, were this the time to dwell 
upon them, it might readily be shown that they 
are not inconsiderable ones. But let; us thanlv 
God that in British bosoms He has implanted an 
instinctive and indomitable love of liberty. It i& 
this that makes the cottage of the poorest irian 
his castle ; and the same laudable spirit of honest 
independence, sustained by our weli-kiiown phy- 
sical courage, causes all our neighbours to respect 
English subjects and their rights, through what- 
ever lands we may choose to wander. 

General straightforwardness and uprightness in 
our social and commercial relations is also a trait 
in English character which we may well remem- 
ber with thankfulness. It on the one hand> wc 
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cannot boast the polished suavity wliich adoms 
the manners of our friends across the Channel, on 
the other, we are not ordinarily prone to profess 
a greater warmth of friendship than we feel; and 
therefore, though our society lacks somewhat 
of pleasing demonstrativeness, it surely is not 
deficient in a spiiit of sincerity, which, by English 
hearts, is far more highly prized. Nor need we* 
dwell on the fact, patent throughout the world, ' 
of the general tone of high morality which marks 
OUT commercial transactions. It is an honour to 
our land that neither a perfidious friend, nor a 
swindling specidator, can long hold up his head 
atiiongst us. 

' The next peculiarity of English character 
which I shall mention is the tvarmth and fideliiy • 
of OUT domestic affections, 

' Of a well-ordered English home it may be 
truly said you have there multum in parvo — a 
comprehensive epitome of English hearts. It is 
by his own fireside that the Englishman lays* 
aside his frigid reserve, and gives full play to the 
deep and earnest afi'ections of his manly nature. * 
The stem matter-of-fact expression of his coun- 
tenance is there lost in one of happy content. 
His tones, which, in general society, are often too 
cold and blunt, there soften down to joyous ten- 
derness, as he watches the quiet movements of 
his gentle wife, or shares the merry gambols of 
his little ones. 
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I tlunk, too, we may venture to affiim t}uM> 
there is no countiy in the world in which the 
sacredness of conjugal and filial relations is more 
fully recognised and their obUgations more gene- 
rally fulfilled than in England ; even though the 
shameful revelations of our Divorce Courts, — so 
lately remodeled, but not reformed, — ^too surely 
attest the sad fact that immorality has its miser- 
able victims amongst the fairest and manliest of 
our land. 

I must also refer with heartfelt satisfaction to 
the just and respectful consideration that, in aU 
ranks amongst us, is accorded to good and vir- 
tuous women. This places them in a position to 
fulfil, with meek dignity, the high and arduous 
tasks which are often appointed them by God. 
Should it not cheer the h^rt of many an English 
woman, who is stniggUng hai-d, perhaps almost 
hopelessly, with the thousand difficulties which 
beset the path of a conscientious young mother, 
to remember that many, perhaps most^ of the 
noble and worthy men whose names are dear to 
our ears and hearts, have, under God, owed their 
distinguished piety, learning, or usefulness, to the 
faithful prayers and judicious instruction and 
training of their mothers ? 

I shall only pause to note one other character- 
istic of our countrymen, which, I think, may also 
be counted as one of England's blessings. I 
mean th^ir natural capacity for thmtghtful and 
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perseveriTig enterprise. It is to this we owe the 
marvellous perfection which so many of the use- 
ful arts have attained amongst us. This it is 
which has spread over our land the iron net- 
work of our railways, and has stretched electric 
wires from town to town, thus binding them 
together by the magical links of instantaneous 
communication. This it is which has made our 
tend a very garden of the earth, so that we have 
to seek out " waste places " when we would enjoy 
Nature in her rugged simplicity. English enter- 
prise has sent out ships to the ends of the earth, 
and has fairly and honourably won for " the sons 
of the soil" wealth, comforts, and distinction, 
such as are enjoyed nowhere more abundantly 
tod generally than in our wave-girt land. There 
is a strong practical tendency in the English 
mind ; and pursuits which minister to material 
wants are cultivated amongst us with greater 
energy and success than those of a more elegant 
and less useful kind. England cannot boast such 
musicians as Germany, nor such painters as Italy, 
nor such sculptors as ancient Greece; yet we 
have, in the nineteenth century, a greater general 
knowledge and truer appreciation of the fine art^ 
than our forefathers had a hundred years ago; 
and, if we may judge by appearances, a taste for 
the elegancies of life, as well as for extended 
scientific research, is rapidly growing and spread- 
ing in our midst. 



I 



6 ^England's hopes and blessings 

II. National Possessions. — ^Without unduly 
defending that low and selfish propensity of our 
Bature called acquisitiveness, we need not fear to 
maintain that possessions honourably won, wisely 
used, and enjoyed with moderation, are great 
blessings, whether they consist of substantial 
good, intellectual wealth, or other equally realj 
.though less tangible, advantages. 

Amongst those wliich belong to our nation, we 
shall reckon first our terntorial possessioiia. 
Though our own proper country is limited in 
extent by the watery girdle that surrounds it, we 
have no reason to repine at the character of the 
land we live on. Its fertile bosom yields rich 
harvests to reward the toils of agriculture; and 
abundant stores of mineral wealth lie low be- 
neath the crust we tread. But these alone could 
not suffice to satisfy the teeming millions of our 
largG and ever-increasing population. Our coun- 
trymen have wandered far; and turn where we 
will over the wide eartli — here, there, and every- 
where — we find colonies of Englishmen, and 
some of these colonies rival and outvie the mother 
country in extent, if not in power. It is matter 
for thankfulness that God has so enlarged our 
national borders, and has given to the sons of 
Britain so much of the surface of the earth to 
cultivate and to improve. 

Next let us remark, with humble recogni- 
tion of that Mighty Power by which kings 
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reign and princes decree justice, the excellenl 
form of civil government under which we live* 
Out's is a constitution which sustains, while 
ft limits royal prerogatives ; which provides 
for the adequate representation, amongst the 
framers of our laws, of all classes by whom those 
laws are to be obeyed; a constitution which, 
while it i*espects hereditary rights, and accords to 
the lineal representatives of great men departed 
the honours which are their due, also developes 
and recognizes the talents of the worthiest of 
England's living sons, and ^^signs to genius its 
just position of influence and honour. Nor can 
we, who live in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, pass from this subject without hearty 
thanksgiving to Almighty God for the blessing 
we enjoy of living in times when the sceptre of 
our land is swayed by one whom we all honour 
as a wise Sovereign, whom we must respect as a 
pure-minded and noble woman, and love for the 
true-hearted affection she has manifested in the 
sacred relations of domestic life. Let us also 
unite our grateful thanks with her's, as we record 
His goodness, which, enduring from generation to 
generation, causes her children to arise and call 
lier blessed, and sets her son's son in her presence, 
to be a joy and comfort to her vddowed heart. 

The necessary brevity of my essay allows of 
my noticing but few of the national blessings we 
enjoy. Nevertheless I caimot forbear mentioning 
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amongst them an unfettered press. In this fiee 
land — provided that he injure no one — ^the ^oids 
of eveiy man may be free as his thoughts. Each 
Briton has a right to spread, £etr as he can, whatever 
views he wishes to disseminate ; submitting them 
directly to the judgment of his countrymen, without 
the galling intervention of any inquisitorial tri- 
bunal. Thus the restraint of davish fear is 
kept from many an able pen ; an upright author 
throws himself with confidence upon the justice 
of the nation ; the public mind, strengthened by 
constant exercise, is equal to the task unceasingly 
imposed, and, sooner or later, the worthy thoughts 
of every man may meet a just appreciation. The 
numerous journals that are issued every day con- 
stitute a floating literature, by means of which 
intelligence is communicated throughout the land, 
all passing events are fairly discussed, crime is ex- 
posed and deservedly stigmatised ; and, as has been 
well remarked, in times of political dissatisfaction 
a safety valve is opened, by which the irritation 
of popular feeling passes off in harmless words. 

But we proceed to note a greater blessing 
— the existence of a free Protestant pulpit in 
our midst. The blessed Sabbath dawns: ten 
thousand heaven-commissioned messengers, whose 
feet are beautiful upon the mountain heights of 
Zion, stand forth through all our land, proclaiming 
the glad tidings of redeeming love. They lead 
the blood-bought flock of God in the green pas- 
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tores of His word ; and point dying millions of 
their feUow-men to Him who died to give His 
people life. Do not our hearts rally, in grateful 
love, around our brethren, who, from week to week, 
expend their noblest energies in labouring for our 
highest good ? Let us not grudge to yield to them 
honour that is their due ; but let us also fear lest 
we should render to the man who speaks more 
homage than we ought to do. They rob the 
pulpit of its proper dignity, who crowd around it, 
as before a sacred stage, to be amused and pleased 
by human eloquence, rather than to seek, with 
humble meekness, their portion of the soul-trans- 
forming word of life. 

Shall we not, too, rank high amongst our bless- 
ings the abundant circulation of the Bible ? It is 
to the influence which this sacred volume has had 
on the minds, morals, habits, and institutions of 
our country for ages past, that we owe all which 
is most excellent in the present state of English 
society and customs. 

Our best literature has taken its tone from the 
loffcy poetry and pure morality of the Bible. Our 
numerous benevolent institutions are the fruits of 
that spirit of compassion which it inculcates. Our 
society, in its code of politeness, has emulated the 
perfect law of love laid down in the Word of God ; 
and on the principles of eternal justice there set 
forth, our senators have professed to modal "^Vvs; 
statutes of our land. 
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We may also thank God thai there are in oni 
jioldst so many of those, who, in that sacred booK 
are pronounced "the salt of the earth." It is 
Jnie there is much of the foim of godliness vdthout 
the power; much so-called Christianity which, 
in its worldly self-seeking spirit, is totally unlihe 
Christ There is much false doctrine and corrupt 
practice passes under that blessed name, which 
could not stand the test if brought to the light 
of divine truth; still, God has many faithful 
people in this land ; a goodly company of true 
believers in His Son. They may be found wearing 
different outward badges, and bearing various de- 
nominational colours, yet they form the one true 
and invisible Church, and are eternally and indi- 
visibly united in their living Head. 

Do we over-estimate the importance of this 
-band of vital Christians when we say that on their 
faithfulness, under the blessing of God, chiefly 
depend our hopes for the future greatness of ov/r 
country "i Wealth alone is not true prosperity; 
extensiveterritoiyisnotreal greatness; wide-spread 
renown is but a gigantic bubble ; but " righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation, and sin is a reproach to 
any people." As Britain advances in the know- 
ledge and practice of that lofty morality inculcated 
by the precepts of the Gospel, in the same measure 
will she advance in true greatness and glory. 
And to whom must we look, under God, to bring 
about so desirable an end ? to whom but to those 
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^^lio, having the Word of God in their hands, 
^nd the light of His Spirit in their hearts, axe 
themselves "the light of the world?" 

Christian men ! see to it that your uprightness; 
your all^iance to the truth you hold dear, yjour 
moderation in seeking temporal gains, never falter 
in the crowded mart, or amidst the subtilly se- 
ducing scenes of thriving enterprise. 

Christian mothers! see that your principles, your 
faith, your conduct, shine with pure and steady 
brightness in your nurseries and on your hearths* 

Christian ministers I who stand in the foremost 
place a« champions of immortal truth, be faithful 
to your sacred trust. Ah ! never tread your pul- 
pit stairs but with a solemn sense of the vast 
issues which must needs depend upon your words. 

If but each Christian, in his several sphere, put 
forth all his energies and occupied the talent 
which he holds in trust, who can tell how soon 
and how mightily the good " leaven " which this 
land contains should work and increase until, by 
the blessing of God, the whole lump might be 
leavened with the spirit of Him whose kingdom 
is " righteousness and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost." 

One means for securing the mental and moral 
improvement of our country may be found in the 
careful education and instruction of the children 
of to-day, who, twenty years hence, wUl be. tJafe 
matured and acting population oi out \«xiSu ^^ 
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118 take care that we respect them as such, and 
train them accordingly. Let ns seek to develope 
and strengthen their mental fiEtculties by regular, 
moderate, and judiciously directed study. 

Let us, by example and precept^ teach them to 
exercise, in all the daily occurrences of life, pure 
morality and unselfish kindness. And let us seek 
to awaken in their young hearts high aspirations 
after the greatest good of which our fallen nature 
is capable — ^reconciliation with God, through the 
One Way which he has appointed, and restoration 
to EUs divine likeness. If we are thus faithful 
to ourselves and to them, we may reasonably hope 
to see the next generation of English men and 
women a nobler, better, manlier race than ever 
yet have trod our beloved land, when we shall be 
descending in peace to our honoured graves. 

But let us never forget that aU our hopes for 
continued and increased national prosperity must 
tUtimately depend on the blessing and free favour 
of God alone. Only He can prosper aU our efforts 
for the spread of His truth, and the amelioration 
of evils which exist amongst us. None but He 
can make peace in all our borders, and cause our 
horn to bo exalted with honour. The blessing of 
the Lord it maketh rich, and He addeth no sorrow 
with it. If only our ways please Him, no good 
thing shall bo withholden from us. Happy is 
the people that is in such a case ; yea, blessed is 
the people whose God is the Lord ! 
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The power of imagination is a gift bestowed by 
his Maker upon man : and much abused and 
desecrated as this power has been, we cannot 
doubt that originally it was, like its possessor^ 
■*' very good." 

Indeed, if we allow that in his first 'state of 
innocence the moral attributes of God had their 
tiny image in the unsullied moral purity of man» 
is it presumptuous to suppose that the creative 
power of his Almighty Former found its shadowy, 
yet marvellous reflection, in the creative genius 
with which it has pleased Him to endow that 
atom of EQs universe whom He has emphatically 
declared that He honoured with His own like* 
ness? 

In our present fallen state we probably possess 
but the wrecks of this magic power ; yet even 
they sufi&ce to minister largely to our enjoyments, 
and alas ! in some cases, to increase our sorrows. 
Mechanical inventions, artistic designs, and deli- 
cious melodies, no less than the charming strains 
of poetic fancy, are the expiemoiva oil \x»5MNa^ 
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imagination ; and so considerable a part does this^ 
faculty play in the drama of daily life, that on a 
calm retrospect of our varied feelings, we not 
unfrequently find our pleasures have been greater 
in anticipation than reality ; and the woes from 
which we suffered most severely never assumed 

other than an ideal iormi 

.When kept in complete subjection to the control 
of reason and sound sense, a lively imagination 
is, without doubt, a great addition to onr happi- 
ness ; for by it wq enjoy, as it were, a double 
existenoe : so that wliile the eye may be compelled' 
to rest unceasingly on dull outlines of monotonous 
buildings, — ^the foot to press wearily on the hot 
hard pavement of the dusty street, — and the ear 
to throb with the confused grating of barrel-organs 
and rumbling wheels, the free spirit is hovering 
in imagination over wild mountains, luxuriating 
in mossy dells where the breezes pass laden with 
the scent of hawthorn blossoms, the sound of 
rippling rills, and the glad song, of birds. By 
the power of imagination the young wife of the 
absent fisherman may taste twice over the pleasure 
of her husband's return. While his bark is yet 
far distant she pictures to herself his approaching 
step, hears his hand on the latch of his cabin 
door, and beholds him stoop, with manly tender- 
ness, to caress his sleeping child. Thus the weary 
hours of watching are beguiled until the fancy 
yields to the reality. 



Tte exercise' of the imagination, when unre-* 
strained by the dominion of reason, is called 
dreaming \ and though, at a first glance, the sub- 
ject may appear somewhat trivial, a little thought-^ 
fill investigation may prove to us that it is neither 
unimportant nor uninteresting. Like most other 
mental acts and habits, that of dreaming may be 
either beneficial of injurious, according to it» 
manner and design. In order to elucidate this, 
we will consider several- classes of persons who 
may be emphatically termed Dreamers. 

INSPIRED DREAMERS. 

God, who has bestowed upon man the gift of 
imagination, has Himself deigned to put upon 
this endowment the high dignity of employing it 
in His own especial service. Again and again 
the sacred Scriptures testify that revelations of 
the Divine will have been vouchsafed to man by 
heavenly visions. Iri some cases foreshadowings 
of the immediate future have been thus presented 
to the mind — as by the dreams of Joseph and 
Pharoah* Again, the spirit of prophecy has thus 
pictured more august transactions, of which a 
remote futurity has, in some instances, still to 
yield the reality ; as we cannot but perceive in 
considering the visions of Isaiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, 
and others. Indeed, by this means the Eternal 
Spirit laid open to the view of the beloved disciple 
the very courts of heaven ; and ttie s^^orc^ftLN^^toccL^ 
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closes with gorgeous and mysterious visions d 
everlasting glory. 

The inspired dreamer had, doubtless, no control 
over the workings of his own imagination. The 
Divine Spirit, who, in communicating His mind 
to man, condescended to use human minds as His 
agents. Himself seized upon their powers, and 
directed their thoughts, imaginings, and utterances, 
to make manifest His own omnipotent wilL 

We have clear proof that, in some instancy 
this was wrought without the consent, and even 
in opposition to the wishes of the human agent 
employed, as in the case of Pilate's wife, and in 
that of the avaricious and rebellious Balaam. 

Thought is Mn to linger around these divinely 
inspired visions, many of which for majesty of 
conception, sublimity of design, and beauty of 
expression, stand unequalled even on the sacred 
pages of inspiration. 

But we pass on to consider 

LITERAEY DREAMERS. 

The capability of withdrawing the mind en- 
tirely from surroimding objects, and of creating 
for ourselves an imaginary world in which we 
arrange scenes 6f our own invention, and which 
we people with characters called forth from the 
chaos of nothingness, — ^this capability is bestowed 
in large measure on a comparatively small number 
of our race. Still more rarely are persons who 
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are gifted with a large share of ideaKty possessed 
also of correct taste, delicate sentiment, and graceful 
propriety of expression. When aU these are com- 
bined with persevering industry we have tlie 
necessary qualifications for a writer of fiction; 
and if, in addition to these talents, a musical ear 
and an abundant flow of language are bestowed, 
there are the essential requisites for a ditimatic or 
descriptive poet. There are many excellent and 
estimable people who would condemn such writers 
as dangerous, and their works as valueless, if not 
positively injurious. But let such consider that 
the abuse of a thing does not prove it to be 
useless. We readily allow that the world is 
innndated with inferior novels, many of them 
most pernicious in their tendency ; there are also 
hundreds of polluting dramas and trashy poems, 
but their existence does not render less precious 
the rare utterances of lofty genius. Because the 
powers of imagination are misused and degraded 
by some, who can wish that the author of the 
** Midsummer Night's Dream" had never penned 
its lovely and passionate fantasies? or, that he 
had not wreathed around the stem characters and 
events of historic life the immortal creations of 
his towering intellect, which charm us into un- 
conscious reception of moral truths that would 
look strangely unattractive if clad in words of 
plain and sober counsel ? 

It is impossible to reflect on \>\ve \?o\iv\xQi>\^ 

•2. 
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visions that fonned the solace of John Milton's 
sightless yeai-s, without realizing the vast energies 
and capacities of a soul that dared to sweep with 
fearless wing the boundaries of time and space, — 
to picture to itself the regions of infernal tor- 
ment, — nay, to peer into the portals of celestial 
glory, and exult in describing the counsels of 
Eternal Love ! 

It would be vain to think of enumerating 
those whose recorded fencies afford a rich store of 
refined amusement for our leisure hours ; but I 
cannot forbear mentioning one amongst the literary 
dreamers of our country, whose visions charm 
alike the simple and the learned, whose lessons 
of deep wisdom fascinate the child, and festen 
themselves on the matured and thoughtful mind, 
insensibly drawing the one and the other to 
heavenly contemplations. As a simple story, the 
" Pilgrim's Progress" is replete with interest ; it 
is beautiful as a work of genius ; as a record of 
Christian experience, in its various phases, it wiU 
ever be precious to the children of God. If we 
would form a just estimate of the true insignifi- 
cance of external circumstances, let us not forget 
that within the vxtlls of a prison was penned that 
blessed and immortal dream, the existence of which 
places the labours of a sanctified imagination for 
ever beyond the reacli of censure and of scorn. 
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SLEEPING DREAMERS. 



What strange fantasies crowd around the brain 
-when the weary eyes are closed in slumber! 
Sometimes our unguided thoughts run on in the 
same channels in which they have flowed during* 
the past day ; — sometimes they take a totally new 
direction. Weariness and bodily suffering often 
give a troubled tone to nightly visions ; and so 
small a cause as an unwholesome meal may pro- 
duce hours of terrific dreaming. Probably all 
persons know by experience the vagaries of an 
uncurbed imagination during the hours of sleep, 
and most consider them as being unimportant as 
transient. Others attach a degree of superstitious 
regard to their dreams, and argue from them the 
probable course of future events. No doubt there 
have been instances in which it has pleased God 
to prepare the minds of ceitain persons for un- 
looked for events, during the quiet hours of sleep, 
by dreams relating to such occurrences ; no doubt 
also, in perplexing circumstances, guidance has 
been given by means of dreams ; yet, as a general 
rule, it is but folly to attach any importance to 
the strange images that haunt the mind when will 
and reason have resigned their control, and slumber 
has loosed the reigns of thought even in the best 
regulated minds. 

One fact there is, which cannot have escaped 
the notice of any one who has'bealo\xeA.^^'<>^Cvws^ 
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thought on nightly dreams, — ^it is that while some 
pass immediately from the mind beyond all power 
of recall, others remain for years so vividly im- 
pressed on the memory that they almost assume 
the character of realities^ in our retrospect of the 
past That this should be the case appears to 
me one of the most inexplicable feu^ts connected 
with dreaming. 

DAY BREAHEKS. 

Unfortimately we cannot dismiss the subject 
of dreaming without taking cognizance of one 
class of persons who abuse the power of imagi- 
nation to their own positive injury, and to the 
disadvantage and discomfort of all connected with 
them. I allude to those who, from indolence, or 
in a spirit of self-indulgence, waste their time 
and enervate their minds by dreaming of future 
days, which they may never live to see, and by 
planning circumstances of pleasure and usefulness 
which do not, and probably never will, exist for 
them. Thus not only their capacities for serving 
others, but their time and opportunities for the 
healthful exercise of their own faculties, are wasted, 
when they might be occupying the talents with 
which God has gifted them on matters of practical 
usefulness, endeavouring to fulfil their own posi- 
tive duties, and to enjoy the peculiar and actual 
blessings of their lot in life. 

Should the eye of any day dreamer fall upon 
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these pages, to such I would beg to ofifer a word 
of friendly counsel. Do not continue to allow an 
imagination that was bestowed upon you simply 
as a means of refined enjoyment to develope itself 
in suchamanner and degree that it becomes a curse 
rather than a blessing. Ponder the matter carefully 
before you resign yourself to another waking reverie, 
and do not deliberately destroy the symmetry of 
your mind by allowing the growth of your ima- 
gination to exceed in proportion that of your 
reason, conscience, and sound judgment, and thus 
to make you an intellectual and moral deformity 
in that -world which you were made to enjoy and 
to adorn. Look around you on the wide fields 
of scientific research, which will afford ample 
scope for the healthful exercise of your energies, 
if you have leisure for such delightful and en- 
nobling occupations. But if, as is most generally 
the case, domestic and social relations hold many 
and imperative claims upon you, endeavour to 
ascertain, by experimental proof, whether the 
cheerful and prompt fulfilment of their demands 
does not yield you more enjoyment and more real 
satisfaction than the contemplation of the fairest 
pictures you ever presented to yourself in your 
most delightful day dreams. 



jclfisl^a«ss. 



There is a common saying that *' Number One 
is the first law in nature " ; and though this 
vulgar adage strikes the ear very unpleasantly, it 
is not utterly devoid of reasonable and defensible 
truth. In proof of this we may refer to the 
strong instinct of self-preservation in the moment 
of danger, which is so universal that the instances 
in which it yields to some more powerful feeling 
are always remarked as rare and exceptional 
cases. Apart from such direct testimony, how- 
ever, it appears to me that there is, in the moral 
world, a principle somewhat analogous to that of 
gravitation in the material universe. Each indi- 
vidual is, for himself, in certain wise, a centre 
around which appear to revolve in closer proxi- 
mity or at greater distance the various objects 
and persons in which he is interested; and it is 
but reasonable to suppose that, by the laws of 
mental perspective, those which most nearly con- 
cern him should be, in his sight, of the greatest 
importance. Thus, an English lady, however 
large and philanthropic her views, is more posi- 
tively annoyed and disconcerted by the careless- 
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ness and inattention of her serving- woman than 
by any blunders which inexperienced Generals 
may have made in conducting the war on the 
other side of the Atlantic; yet she is fully 
aware that these seriously affect the happi- 
ness and prosperity of thousands, while her 
maiden's misconduct causes only temporary dis- 
comfort within the limits of her own household. 
The fact is that it is impossible, constituted and 
circumstanced as we are, to abstract ourselves 
entirely from our view of surrounding objects, so 
as to regard them with perfect philosophic disin- 
terestedness ; and I am inclined to think this 
universal law of our being, which leads each man 
to concentrate his interests in his own bosom, is 
one of the grand proofs which our nature affords 
of the wisdom and beneficence of our Creator. By 
this means each human being is made, in a cer- 
tain sense, the chief guardian of his own interests, 
the keeper of his happiness, and the most compe- 
tent censor of his thoughts and actions. 

In his own apprehension the humblest child 
fills a position as important in the little domain 
of his simple home as does the mightiest monarch 
or statesman in the wider circle in which he 
moves. GU) where we will we each carry our 
world along with us ; and thus no comer of the 
universe of mental being is devoid of continual 
interest, or lacks the perpetual excitement of 
alternate pains and pleasures. 
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This priDciple of peisonal concentration, if I 
may so call it, usoallj devdopes itself in indivi- 
dual moral life, in one of two distinct ways. It 
manifests itself either in self-respect or in selfish- 
ness. The former stimulates to all that is just, 
noble, and worthy of commendation in the con- 
duct of human affairs ; and well it is for him who 
has so duly learned to estimate his legitimate 
importance in the sphere in which God has placed 
him, that he would scorn to be guilty of any 
deliberate act that could compromise his dignity 
as an immortal and responsible being. It is, 
however, to the latter and evil development of 
this principle that we would bind our atten- 
tion at present, and shall offer a few brief re- 
marks on 

THE NATURE OF SELFISHNESS. 

Selfishness, which is the desire of securing to 
ourselves an undue and unlawful share of some 
coveted good, is a moral evil as old as the day of 
Eve's transgression in Paradise. The desire to 
seize and taste the tempting fruit blinded her to 
all considerations of gratitude and duty towards 
her Maker, and thus, in the very hour of heir 
disobedience, selfishness struck deep into her sohI, 
and became one of the roots of her fatal sin. 

Inherited from her, we find it indigenous in 
every human heart ; it often shows itself before 
the baby-feet have learned to totter all alone. 
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How soon tlie infant cries for things it must not 
have ! And, by the very cradle-side, it seizes on 
the rosiest apple or the largest cake. 

As years advance, the objects of selfish desire 
are changed, but the principle, alas ! remains the 
same. Where the restraints of moral discipline 
have been utterly wanting, it shows itself in the 
grosser forms of sensual indulgence. The greedy 
and pampered child becomes a gourmand, a liber- 
tine, or a drunkard; and his selfish nature, un- 
checked by self-command or due regard for the 
well-being of his fellows, is justly abhorred and 
execrated in civilized society. 

The form of selfishness which most nearly 
equals in shameless guilt that of the sensualist is, 
perhaps, that of the miser. True, the conse- 
quences of his selfish indulgence assume a nega- 
tive form as regards their injurious effects upon 
others, but it is equally unblushing — I had 
almost said equally diabolical. For our great 
enemy's design, from the first hour in which he 
tempted man, appears to have been to prevent us 
from enjoying the blessedness of Divine favour 
and communion with Heaven, from which he is 

for ever cut off. 

« 

Now a miser can never enjoy all the wealth he 
takes pleasure in hoarding, for use alone is enjoy- 
ment ; yet, like the dog in the manger, his selfish 
nature prevents others from tasting the benefits 
which his riches, if dispersed, miglA \yrav^. 1>^^^ 
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the man who thinks with selfish satisfaction on 
liis funded thousands, and the growing amount, 
which accumulating interest, simple and com- 
pound, is producing, ever consider that there are 
beings to whom the wants and sjrmpathies of a 
common nature indissolubly bind him, who are 
languishing in privation which he voluntarily 
ignores, and which his cold and selfish heart 
would refuse to relieve ? 

There is a subtle kind of selfishness which it is 
far more difficult to recognise and condemn than 
either of these, and which, indeed, assumes the 
very name of generosity. The love of dispersing 
is as strong in some natures as that of accumu- 
lating is in others. While some men cannot be 
happy without getting, others cannot be happy 
without giving ; and very often they indulge this 
propensity to the neglect of their personal obliga- 
tions, and of the just claims of the natural rela- 
tionships of life. I have seen men, who were well 
aware that they could not meet all their Christmas 
bills, subscribing to benevolent societies, and re- 
lieving the wants of their so-called poorer neigh- 
bours with money that justly belonged to their 
creditors. . What was this but the selfish gratifi- 
cation of liberal impulses? what but a specious 
and pitiful counterfeit of one of the noblest emo- 
tions by which the heart of man is ever stirred — 
self-denying generosity ? 

Another covert form of selfishness is often 
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found under the name of lawful ambition. Many 
a man is ready to justify himself for the neglect 
of some of the most sacred duties of life, if so be 
that their non-performance leaves him fuller 
leisure and undivided energy for the pursuit of 
that calling in which he desires to distinguish 
himself. Everything must give way to business. 
He has a name to gain, or a fortune to make ; 
and, till he has built up this desired temple in 
which to enshrine himself, all other and higher 
claims on his attention are partially or wholly 
neglected. This is the respectable and respected 
selfishness of modem civilized life. 

Thus it will be seen that though selfishness is 
common to all men, it is very varied in its de- 
velopment. Next observe some of 

THE EVILS OF SELFISHNESS. 

At a first glance it might seem that the asso- 
ciates of a selfish man were those who suffered 
most from his indulgence of this propensity. 
That they do suffer is certain ; but the evil con- 
sequences of selfishness are two-fold, and perhaps 
they invariably fall most heavily upon the selfish 
person. 

We need not look far for actual proof of this. 
Let us refer to the case of the miser already 
cited. His household lacks reasonable material 
comforts wiich he could readily svjc^^^* "S^ 
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neighbonrhood and the Christian commci 
around him are deprived of the aid and enconr. 
ment they might justly expect from him 
carrying out various plans of Christian bene 
lence and philanthrophy ; thus they suffer by 1 
fault; but look at the man himself: — his he 
has grown as cold and hard as the gold he lo^ 
to hoard. He shuns the society of his fello 
men, lest he should hear of wants which mij 
stir some feeling of remorse in his unsympath 
ing breast, and they, in turn, avoid his compai 
He lives but for the accomplishment of his i 
fish purpose, and he dies imloved and unlament 
This case is an extreme one ; and, thank God, 
is not very common. 

But let us look within our homes. In so 
of these exist victims of selfishness as mi 
to be pitied as any in the world, perha 
How many of the young ladies of the pres 
day seem to live entirely for their own grat 
cation. The divinely appointed order of 
mestic life seems, in some cases, to be reven 
and children, instead of parents, bear the n 
The aim of a grown-up daughter is not to prom 
the comfort and happiness of those who have n 
tured her ; her constant object appears to be ' 
gratification of her own tastes and fancies, 
often at the cost of parental comfort and domes 
harmony. Her father loves pimctuality, c 
wishes to see all his children down and at ta 
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efore breakfast begins. The selfish girl indulges, 
ad it is well if she makes her appearance before 
[le meal is ended. Her mother delights in neat- 
jess, but the daughter's needlework, or books, or 
lawings are left scattered over the table in any 
oom she may have occupied. Her little brother 
rould be happy if she only made a new set of 
ails or flags for his ships now and then ; but she 
epulses him with some petulant remark about 
joys being so troublesome, and buries herself 
i^sh in the novel she is reading. " Are there 
lo poor around her gates ? " Yes, woman-hearts 
hat feel the same gentle impulses and natural 
iffections as her own : — ^brave spirits, struggling 
with sorrows that are common to all mankind; 
ler visits might cheer their dull abodes; her 
jympathy might soothe their griefs; her more 
jnlightened mind might help them in their igno- 
unce of many useful things ; but no, her dainty 
!bot turns from the humble threshold. She lives 
:o pleeise herself; and father, mother, brothers, 
md neighbours may suffer by her selfishness, but 
}he herself — alas! she suffers most. First, from 
the loss of present satisfaction, for there is no 
pleasure so great as that of giving pleasure to 
others ; and next, from the effect which perpetual 
self-indulgence inevitably has upon her own 
character, making it hard, joyless, and imlovely 
A woman, of all beings, ought to be gentle and 
loving. Her natural endowments fit hex %'s^'^- 
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ciallj to make her home a sunny spot; but she^ 
can do this only by the constant exercise of self- 
renouncing love. 

Without dwelling further on the evils of sel- 
fishness, let us say a few words respecting 

ITS KEMEDY. 

Early and wise discipline is of greater efiGlcacy 
in sapping the strength of this and of many 
other moral failings than is generally supposed. 
As you direct the arrow, so it will fly. As you 
ti'ain the tender branch, so it will grow; and, 
according to the direction which you give to the 
young child's earliest thoughts and aims, will 
most probably be the whole after-tenour of his 
life. Teach him, while yet he crawls across the 
carpet, that he must not make a noise if it dis- 
turbs you. Bid him give the ripest cheiTy to his 
little sister, and make him happy in the act by 
your approving smile. As soon as he can com- 
prehend your words, teach him the blessedness of 
self-denial. Teach it by example, and by pre- 
cept, and by patient loving discipline. Such 
moral lessons are of priceless value, and no con- 
scientious parent should neglect to give them. 

Self-watchfalness and self-discipline are most 
important for those who would subdue this fault 
in their own characters. The habits of years 
may be overcome by determined and faithful self- 
command. 
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But after all that can be said about the power 
of educational influence and individual resolution, 
we must allow that these can produce only an 
external reform. Their*s, at best, is but surface- 
work. Selfishness had its origin in sin, and it is 
as hard to eradicate the one as the other. God 
is the great Educator of His creature, man ; and 
He goes to the very root of the matter. Sin has 
tainted all our moral facidties; and when our 
Creator takes in hand the reformation of a human 
character. He begins with the mighty work of 
regeneration. By nature, man is in a state of 
helpless ruin; his will perverted; his understand- 
ing darkened ; his affections degraded ; and his 
conscience seared by sin. Pitiable spectacle ! an 
object most noble, majestic, and beautiful amidst 
the ranks of creation, so degraded and distorted 
by transgression as to become the wonder of un- 
fallen angels, the spoi-t of tempting fiends, a burden 
of unutterable anguish to himself! Only One 
Heart could fathom the depth of his misery ; One 
Hand alone could rescue him ; and, to the glory 
of Eternal Wisdom, Justice, and Love, the Creator 
becomes also the Redeemer of mankind. Having 
undertaken to restore his fallen creature to Divine 
favour by the great work of stcbsiituiion, He also 
commences the work of restitution in His people's 
souls, brings their wills into subjection to that of 
their Maker; recalls their wandering affections, 
fixing them supremely on Himself*, enli^lvtciw?. 
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their nnderstandings ; and not only cleanses and 
c^nickens their consciences, bat makes them the 
ready agents of their renewed wiUs in directing 
their moral conduct Thus their whole nature, 
in proportion as it is unreservedly subjected to 
the renovating influence of Divine grace, becomes 
endued with capability for acting with true unsel- 
lishness towards their fellow men. However we 
may discipline our lives, and keep down the out- 
ward manifestations of this evil, we never can 
eradicate it. If we would rid ourselves of it en- 
tirely, we must seek to become sharers in the 
Spirit of Him whose whole earthly existence was 
one of unselfish lo\'e. The history of His life 
affords not a single example of selfish feeling; 
and the only true and perfect remedy for human 
selfishness will be found in our growing confor- 
mity to the likeness of our Divine Saviour. 



Cl^je '§mvAm d ilalwral Stmtx^* 



It is a pleasant thing for a young fellow like me, 
who has spent almost all his boyhood in the 
country, when the long summer vacation begins. 

Not with more pleasure did I, in former days, 
" throw my old gradus by " to join my comrades 
on the play-ground, than I now turn my back on 
sombre halls of learning, to have a good stroll 
through the country. Perhaps I ought to be 
ashamed to confess all this, but tnith is truth, 
anyway; and I am afraid J am not the most 
indefatigable bookworm in the world ; — at any 
rate I have a strong preference for the Book of 
Nature ! 

There's nothing I love better than to pack up 
a few necessaries in my knapsack, sufficient to 
last me while I am away from home, and to set 
up my walking-stick, determining to set off in 
whatever direction it may chance to fall, and to 
pursue that course, be it North, South, East, or 
West, over hedges and ditches, and every sur- 
mountable obstacle, and thus enjoy the variety of 
landscape which such an unceremonious mode o€ 
foot-travelling affords. I have, at tmv^^, yksSX^^^ 
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a friend to accompany me ; but one I found pio- 
vokingly silent, when he ought to have been in 
extacies of admiration; — another was talkative, 
when the sublimities of the landscape made eveiy 
word jar on my ear ; — a third was in continual 
fear of trespassing, and being taken up ; — so that^ 
on the whole, I have concluded it is best for me 
to meet and commune with Nature face to &ce, 
without any witnesses, for it is difficult to find a 
companion who understands and agrees with my 
peculiar views. For instance, I enjoy a landscape 
under circumstances when most men would rather 
be excused looking out of their comfortable par- 
lours. To me there is no scene more attractive 
than a wild rocky coast, overshadowed by a storm- 
cloud. How I love its deep puiple line, descending 
to the heavy lead-like ocean, while the vivid forked 
lightnings throw a momentary embroidery of gold 
upon its surface, and the fierce winds lash the 
billows on the frowning rocks, that make them 
hiss and howl as they repulse them from their 
hard bosoms to the foaming deep below ! Strange 
thoughts are roused within me ; and I know, by 
sympathy with such a scene of wild tempestuous 
grandeur, that there are depths in my own nature 
which have never yet been stirred ; — and were it 
not unmanly, I could even weep .to think how 
small my knowledge of the world within. If 
aught should raise a storm — could / command 
itsbiUows to "bestiU?" 
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Then I like well to linger in a lone deep dell, 
when the mists of evening are rising, and the 
parting beams of the setting sun are bathing all 
things in soft amber light How they play on 
the boles of the young saplings that clothe the 
sides of the precipice, and dip the feathery ferns 
in gold, and change the cold cascade, leaping over 
yon bare grey rocks, into warm glowing loveliness I 
Silence then! no sound could harmonize with such 
a scene, save the soft cadence of the waterfall, — 
anless a nightingale should chance to pour forth 
his delicious strains, or a fieir distant rook should 
give a rich deep " caw" — ^his last before he goes 
to rest.. 

Morning has its own special beauties too ; watch 
for it among the hiUs. If you would see its 
loveliness you must await its coming. 

Hie, then, to yonder heights clad with dark 
purple heather. Look far behind. Through the 
grey mist you may discover lone valleys, bare of 
any verdure save a fine mossy herbage and a few 
decaying brackens. Amidst them rise irregular 
wild hills, where, here and there, perchance, a few 
small timid sheep nibble a scanty meal from off 
their sides. In front Nature has spread a wider 
opening, and has clad it with more lavish hand^ 
In the dim twilight heavy masses stretch before 
the eye, and .yonder rugged rocks, upreared against 
the cold grey vault, form the horizon. No sound 
is heard; — no movement visible. Nature seema 
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waiting breathless, — and for what ? Look towards 
the East; — dark clouds hang in the distant sky^ and 
now a niddy hue spreads itself upon their under 
surface, and gradually penetrates the heavy mass, 
till it hangs in the heavens, like a soft -rosy 
mantle. StiU all is hushed, when suddenly the 
margin of the sun appears, and his first beam 
breaks like a bright smile upon the rugged hillsl 
It creeps down their rough sides, until it wakes 
the dim cold valley into loveliness ; a clear line 
of silver winds through its bosom; masses of 
shade become fair stately trees ; and tiny flowers, 
and little spikes of grass, all glitter, laden with 
bright drops of dew. 

And look down yonder ; clouds of mist are 
rolling from those lonely hills, until they form 
a very lake of vapoury billows, which, anon, are 
tipped with golden light. Is not this beauty ? — 
Is there a soul so gross it cannot feel it — so 
thankless, that it does not bow in adoration of the 
great Creator ? 

But time hastes onward, and too soon 'tis sullay 
noon. Now for the forests ! Nature pants and 
languishes upon the plains; so let us to the shades. 
Green — all is green. The very light seems tinged 
with green ; the mosses clothe the giant trunks 
with green; the grass grows strong and rank; 
the green ferns bend over the small brook that 
creeps along in silence, as fearing to disturb the 
quietness profound by idle babbling. Ever and 
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anon the sweet wood-pigeon utters her tender call; 
all else is still, except the whispering aspen-leaf 
that cannot rest, though not a breeze is stirring. 
lie down beneath this tall dark fir — liere is a 
couch of moss — and then look upward ; — ^twink- 
ling amid its sombre branches gleams the sultry 
sky ; — sleep, if you will, — ^your dreams must be 
of bliss! 

Moonlight upon the waters — that is beautiful I 
How each rippling wave becomes more pure than 
molten silver I The cold light seems to spiritualize 
material things, and makes one doubt if anything 
is real Dark shadows lie beside each tree, and 
seem to cast a calm solemnity over the landscape. 
My heart cannot but be quiet now ; tumultuous 
thought is shamed ; laughter would seem unholy. 
Nature seems beckoning on to intercourse with 
Heaven ; — consent, my soul ! hold converse with 
thy reconciled God ! 
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Pride is an ancient sin. The first intimation we 
have of its existence is derived &om the volume 
of inspired writ. There we learn how pride in- 
cited angels to rebel against their Creator, and 
hnrled them fix)ni their throne of glory into the 
surging lake of fiery agony. Tempted to like 
rebellion, man became at once the victim and the 
slave of Pride. Nor can we look within ns, or 
aronnd, and venture to believe that one of our 
fellow-mortals is exempt &om its pernicious in- 
fluence. If one of tenderest years receives a 
merited reproof, do not the glowing cheek, sullen 
brow, or flashing eye, tell plainly that this " folly 
is bound up in the heart of a child ?" We mark 
it iu the irritated words of the youth impatient 
of reproof, and in the hasty gesture of the maiden 
when advised ; and ten thousand unworthy de- 
vices, practised by those of riper years, to avoid 
the acknowledgment of error or of inferiority to 
others, testify of the universal prevalence of 
Pride. 

It presents itself most generally, perhaps, in 
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our daily life, under a specious but dangerous 
aspect ; namely, a sense of self-exaltation in view 
of some merit, excellence, or advantage, of which 
"we suppose ourselves possessed; and the forms 
tinder which it is thus manifested are infinitely 
varied, according to the characters and circum- 
stances of men. 

An important question is proposed in our 
title : — ** Is any kind of pride justifiable ? " At 
a first glance it seems doubtfud how we should 
reply, but, on due and patient consideration, I 
think we shall decidedly answer, no. 

First, we shall do well to observe that some 
actions which spring from blameless motives are, 
in common phraseology, attributed to pride. For 
instance, an intelligent mechanic separates him- 
self, in his leisure moments, from his companions 
in labour, shuns their intemperate habits and low 
converse, and follows such pursuits as tend to 
famish an4 elevate his mind ; his fellows sneer, 
and call him proud. 

Again, a lady of delicate health, or of refined 
tastes, chooses to live retired from a wearisome 
round of visits and vain amusements with which 
her neighbours are occupied, and to devote her 
time and energies to the cherished circle of her 
h<mie ; and she is at once characterized as " a 
proud woman." But, not to multiply examples 
of this misappropriation of the term, it seems to 
me that there may be another reason why we do 
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not at once perceive tliat all pride is unju8tifia1}le 
in man. Tliere are certain kinds of pride very 
generally tolerated, nay, esteemed among men, 
wliich grow out of circumstances and feelings in 
themselves harmless and justifiable, but which, in 
our evil hearts, become the germs of this unholy 
principle. In order tjlearly to demonstrate what 
is meant, it may be well to speak of some of 
these various phases of pride, under the names by 
which they they are commonly known. 

PERSONAL PRroE. 

Perception of, and admiration for the beautiful, 
are, doubtless, sialess capabilities, incident to man 
in his original state of innocence. Had it been 
otherwise, the beauties of his Eden-home would 
have been, so far as he was concerned, created in 
vain. Even in liis fallen state, the exercise of 
these powers forms one of the sweetest sources of 
enjoyment for him. The sacred writers have not 
disdained to awaken the interest which personal 
beauty tends to excite in the human heart Who 
has not pictured, with vivid pleasure, the comely 
form and ruddy face of the youthful David, or 
lingered with delight while imagining the inzu>- 
cent lovliness of Queen Esther ? 

But the depraved eye of man too often taium 
with indifference from tiie beauty which surrounds 
him, to rest with unreasonable satisfeu^tjlon upon 
himself, and he is led to spend much tiine aQd 
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iubetance in adorning his person, that he may 
ilso excite the admiration of others. Perhaps it 
is in woman that this pitiable vanity is most 
jbgennMe. How often a lovely complexion, spark- 
ling eyes, or a finely-moulded arm, lose all their 
charms for the beholder, fix)m the evident self- 
satisfied consciousness of the owner ; or, it may 
be, from the pains which have been taken to dis- 
play them to the best advantage When we see 
a graceful form clad in rich velvets &om the 
looms of Genoa, and decked with sparkling dia- 
monds, we are apt to forget all, save the wondrous 
skill of the weaver and the lapidary. 

But suppose the proud beauty flutters, un- 
arrested by sorrow or sickness, through the world 
of gaiety^ and remains self-complacent and de- 
ceived amid the buzz of admiration that surrounds 
her path, if she look forward for a few short 
years, she surely than will see how utterly un- 
justifiable is her pride. What soon must be her 
only dress ? A simple shroud. Corruption must 
dissolve the fiEoiest charms, and cold sepulchral 
walls hide this destruction fix>m the gaze of mesu 

7AMILT FBIDE. 

None, aozely, can blame tiie afiEectioaajte rever- 
rence with -which a son rc^ji^Nis the virtues of bits 
pareots ; and xione w:oi|dd chide him for ao shaping 
bj« own aotionsy th^ his life inight not disgntoe 
paooe. iB}^ll fr^ fuiy he is wooft M^ 1^ 
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muses wiUi pleasure on the honours conferred on 
a worthy ancestor by his sovereign, or by his 
admiring countrymen? But if tiiiese thoughts 
lead him to despise his fellow-men, to look upon 
the lowly with disdain, and, in self-complacency, 
to " hide himself from his own flesh," as from 
that with whose sufferings and toils he has 
nothing in common, then Pride has budded in 
his soul, and, under all his noble titles, he stands 
a poor deluded self-deceiver! Can he look on 
the lowest form of poor humanity, and say '^th 
truth, " This is not bone of my bone, and flesh of 
my flesh ?" Can he find one to whom he must 
not admit that a common ancestor floated in the 
ark? Need he throw back a glance so far as 
this ? How few, even among the noblest-bom, 
can regard the lives of their ancestors through a 
few short generations only, " sans peur et $an$ f»- 
proche /" How, then, justify their piide ? 

PRmE 07 WEALTH. 

Our Creator has implanted an instinct in our 
nature which leads us to desire to surround our- 
selves with the comforts and conveniences of life, 
and thereby incites us to wholesome industry. 
He commands us to consider the ways of the 
ant, which He has gifted with amazing diligence 
wisdom, and prudence; and while He teaches us 
to place undoubting confidence in His providing 
care. He also declares that, with His blessing 
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^the hand of the diligent maketh rich;" and 
when His blessing is on the basket and on the 
stoie — ^when He causes man to rejoice in his 
work, opening His beneficent hand, and filling 
him with plenteoiisness, — ^how should His good 
gifts be received, but with thankfulness and 
pleasure ? 

In the ordinary course of events, men have to 
toil with patient industry for the acquisition of 
wealth ; and it is well that it should be so ; few 
persons are able to conduct themselves with 
modest propriety in times of sudden prosperity : 
a full cup requires a very steady hand ; and the 
gradual increase of riches allows their owners 
opportunity for attaining the power to tise them 
wisely and welL The Sovereign Euler of all 
things multiplies the substance of some, and 
pours abundance into the lap of others from their 
very birth ; yet surely neither has any cause for 
prida As the wealthy regard their fruitful 
lands or their abundant riches, let them take 
heed not to forget that the earth is the Lord's, 
Bind the silver and gold are His also. They are 
but stewards of His bounties ; and when He re- 
turns to take account of His servants. He will 
inquire of each how his good gifts have been 
employed. To whom much is given, of them 
srill much be required. 

The poor worshipper of money not imfre- 
juently lives to see his poaaeasvoi^a isvsys^.'^^^ 
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through the follies of his gambling heir, or his 
riches swept away by some unsuccessful specula- 
tion. Should he be spared these vexations, veiy 
soon he must yield his possessions up to otheis, 
«s he enters that dark valley where he can take 
nothing with him. Too great eagerness, even for 
the lawful acquisition of money, often brings its 
own punishment; while an unlawful and covetous 
desire for wealth has led men to commit most 
fearful crimes in order to obtain it. Have we 
not shuddered on reading of that English mer- 
chant, who, from the humblest walks of poverty, 
by perseverance, industry, and skilful enterprize, 
became a millionaire long ere he reached the 
usual term of man's existence, and yet insisted on 
receiving a small sum every week, believing he 
had nothing but what he daily earned? Of 
what avail were all his riches to him, while, in 
amassing them, his mind became so miserably 
deluded ? If riches are so uncertain, and so in- 
capable of preserving their owners from folly like 
this, what reason has the wealthiest to be 
proud ? 

PRIDE OF INTELLECT. 

The soul of the musician must thrill with de- 
light, as he listens to the sweet strains that existed 
first as his own imaginings. The poet must rejoice 
while breathing out some echoes of his burning 
thoughts in verse. The orator must tremble 
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with delicious pleasure as he looks around upon 
the multitude of up-turned faces, waiting to be 
moved by the magic of his eloquence. The 
sculptor lingers with intense enjoyment over the 
marble he has aknost made to breathe, and into 
which his skilful fingers have infused some of his 
very being, — but how dares one of these to think 
of pride? Their powers are not their own; 
given by God, they owe them all to Him ; and if 
they uSe them not to work His will and benefit 
their fellow-men, His mandate can at once with- 
draw the trust. What ! shall a feeble man plume 
himself on his brilliant talents ? Let him but 
glance at some who were endowed with most 
exalted genius, and he will readily perceive that 
no minds are so nicely poised as those that are 
most highly gifted. Thought overstrained, — a 
sudden sorrow, — or the mere want of sympathy 
with suffering too intense, — may overtmn the 
balance. Then let man wait till he can say, 
" these faculties are miml^ ere he indulge in pride 
of intellect. 

MORAL PRIDE. 

Principles of honour and a nice sense of right 
and wrong should never be banished from our 
intercourse with our fellow-men. He is deserv- 
ing of our esteem and ' confidence who respects 
himself, and shuns infringing the rules of strict 
morality. Yet let such beware of glorying in 
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their goodness. Perhaps nothing bars the gates 
of heaven against so many souls as moral prida 
They who, in intercourse with others, justly seek 
to act with strict integrity, are but too apt to 
forget that their goodness extendeth not to God; 
and, in blind self-righteousness, they wilfully ex- 
clude themselves from an interest in the merits 
and atonement of that Saviour whose perfect 
work of redemption is the sinner's only passport 
to eternal glory. Who, then, should pride him- 
fielf on his morality ? 

If pride be imjustifiable under these allowed 
and often vaunted forms, it would be easy to 
prove it so under others less specious. But with- 
out pausing to particularize these, I would pass 
on to advance some general reasons why human 
pride appears to be utterly indefensible. 

First, because man is, by nature, whcU he is — a 
splendid ruin. Endowed with powers akin to 
those of angels, — capable of feeling most acute, — 
of adoration most profound, — of thought most 
nice and delicate, yet bold enough to sweep the 
very boundaries of creation, — ^gifted with under- 
standing, memory, hope, affection, will, — ^yet man 
is but a ruin. This masterpiece of God-like 
wisdom has been marred by sin. This wondrous 
instrument is all untuned; it yields no sound har- 
monious to its Maker's touch. Man, ere his very 
birth, is vile; " unclean, unclean !" 

Pride may not be excused, for God condemns 
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it. This He does by commendiiig the beauty of 
lowliness through our natural perceptions. All 
things that God has made are beautiful ; each one 
has claims upon our admiration; and yet, who 
would not rather watch the humble lark rise 
joyous from his grassy nest, than the stately pea- 
cock marching to display his plumes. The lowly 
bdls of the white lUy, wrapped in broad green 
leaves,, are far more attractive than the most 
gorgeous tulip-tints, boldly expanded to the 
blazing sun. But in the Book from which He 
speaks to man, our Maker has been more explicit 
still: "Pride is abomination to the Lord;" and 
shaU we cherish it in any form? 

But let us glance at Him, the only Perfect Man, 
i^hose life should be the pattern of our own. Where, 
in the whole extent of His most wondrous sojourn 
upon earth find we one trace of pride ? We find 
infirmities, sorrow, and suffering, want, and tears, 
and toil; all sinless human weaknesses, blended 
with power and majesty Divine, — but never pi^ide. 

The angel of Isaiah's vision makes us wonder ; 
— ^face and feet covered when his God is near ; — 
but how shall we approach the manger-cradle ? 
Ah ! would we see humility in all its glory, we 
must draw nigh to Bethlehem, and gaze upon the 
Son of God, disrobed of all save infant helpless- 
ness, resting upon the bosom of a feeble woman ! 
Or we must follow Him, with reverent tread, 
into yon upper chamber in Jeruaaleoi, ^t^^ ^^s^r. 
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behold the Master of the universe washing, in 
lowliest lowliness, His sen-ants' feet ! 

Is not humility Divine? Dares Pride to- 
haunt the souls that ponder on such scenes as 
these ? 0, thou Almighty Saviour ! cause me to- 
hear Thy voice of power. Speak, not as a stem 
Lawgiver, but as the gracious Eenovator of my 
soul, and say to me " Be clothed with humility!"' 



Cl^t Ctoitrs. 



How beautifal is the economy of Nature ! Amidst 
all the teeming profusion which characterizes her 
works, there is no waste ; but, while she is con- 
tinually dispensing her bounties with one hand, 
with the other she is gathering up the fragments 
that nothing be lost. 

Autumnal winds and rains sweep through the 
forest, and disperse the d^hris of its summer beauty, 
which, in its decay, invigorates and enriches the 
earth to yield anew luxuriant foliage in some 
coming Spring. 

Who has not sometimes paused to watch a 
sheep entangled in a brier, turning now this Avay, 
and now that, and struggling hard for freedom ? 
At last one desperate leap releases it, while here 
and there a lock of wool, left on the thorn, tells 
us how painfully its liberty was gained. 

To man these traces of the humble captive may 
seem worthless ; yet they are not so. Nature has 
provided eyes to see, and little beaks to gather up 
the treasure ; and, ere long, some winged songster 
bears away the wool in triumph to complete his 
nest ; a nest already formed of woven rubbish — 
broken twigs, and straws, and bits of ^itti^Y^^TCiSi'^'^, 

4. 
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Amid the lavish beauty of Creation, it seems to 
be a universal rule with its Almighty Author to 
make each agent of His power subserve various 
uses. In all He does Beauty and Economy go 
hand in hand. Shall we not see this principle 
exemplified if we tmce the history of the clouds ? 
See, then, that little spring, which gushes 
from the side of yonder mountain; bubbling 
among luxuriant mosses, it trickles down; and, 
anon, it meets another tiny spring. Softly they 
flow at first; then fall, with babbling sound, 
over a rocky fissure, where many a delicate 
fern and fi-agile flower is clinging, and all 
drink vigour from the passing rilL Onward, 
the streamlet hurries, meeting many of its fellow- 
streams before it gains the valley. Here may the 
cattle quench their thirst, and man supply his 
daily need. The cottage maiden lingers on its 
bank to cull the blue forget-me-not, before she 
plunges her pail into its cool clear waters. Under 
the arches of the rustic bridge it rushes; and 
then sweeps silently beneath the branches of a 
pendent willow, where, it may be, some toil-worn 
loiterer soothes his fretted heart by watching its 
still waters pass. Now it is prattling to its pebbly 
bed ; and, anon, it widens into silent depths, where 
trout or minnows sport away their short and happy 
life. Then, swelling to a river, it fertilizes wide 
meadow lands, and bears majestic vessels on its 
mighty heaving breast, until it pours its gathered 
waters in the sea. 
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But the most watchful eye has not seen all its 
iises, various as these have been, ever since it left 
the mountain spring. Nature has been carrying 
on, unseen and silently, most wondrous operations. 
The same bright sunbeams that glittered on the 
streamlet's bosom, and made its frequent cataracts 
to gleam like liquid crystal, have been drawing 
upward, from brooklet, and from river, and from 
ocean, tiny particles of moisture,> invisible, imfelt 
by man ; until anon, he looks aloft, and sees in 
the blue depths of the wide vault above him a veil 
of thin transparent whiteness floating here and there. 

Sunset approaches, and long bands of purple 
and of gold rest in the western sky. When morn- 
ing comes, as gorgeous sentinels they wait the 
rising of the sun. And now they multiply, and 
spread themselves across the sky, like spirit-aimies 
ranged for fight. Again we see them piled in 
snowy heaps, while here and there, on that pure 
ocean of the heavens, is launched a frail thin cloud 
that glides along like some fair bark, freighted 
with precious blessings. And so indeed it is. 
Ere long the thirsty earth reclaims the treasure, 
and, in fertilizing showers, the clouds yield up 
their trust. Their mission is fulfilled, for God is 
glorified and man is blest. 

I never could tell why, but ever since I Avas a 
child, that page of Nature I have loved the best 
has been the sky. How have its ever-changing 
pictures charmed my youthful fancy I Kc^^ aJ^ 
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would seem some unseen Sculptor carves vast 
«nowy statues in the clouds. Then 'tis an aiiy 
landscape — ^mountains, castles, lakes, all pictured 
in dim beauty. Again, one thinks to see dark 
spirits flying here and there, as messengers of 
eviL And though it may seem fanciftd to some, 
I can affirm that I have learnt many sweet teach- 
ings from the sky. When the heart is over-fiUed 
with earthly gladness, — ^when material blessings 
grow too precious, how may (me lock into those pure 
imfathomed depths of space rebuke this folly! 
What ! has our Creator opened for us a glimpse 
into the regions of immensity, and shall our hearts 
consent to be engrossed with any little joys of 
earth ? When, too, life's many cares perplex the 
poor distracted mind, and vain anxieties annoy, 
or hasty words have grieved the feeble irritated 
heart, how may one upward glance bring peace ! 
Those passing clouds have voices, and they seem 
to teU that human griefs will pass ; that He who 
weighs clouds in His balances, also measures out 
our sorrows ; and faith, thus re-assured, i^ejoices in 
His love, and even dares believe that cloudy dis- 
pensations may yield the richest blessings. 

Thus, I have often thought that God, our 
Father, scatters His bright clouds, not only to 
refresh the earth with showers, but also to delight 
man's weary eyes, revive his faith, and witness, in 
His children's hearts, of His untiring faithfulness 
and love. 



^irh Wi\xh anir l^m Mxximp, 

It is interesting to watch the development of 
mere physical existence, and that in some of its 
lowest fonns. To observe the tiny grub issue 
from the egg of a silk-worm, gradually expand 
into a full-grown cateipillar, assume the homy 
shell of a chrysalis, again burst forth in a new 
form of life and beauty — even this is interesting 
to a mind that discerns, in small as well as in 
larger wonders by which it is surrounded, the 
workings of the Divinely-appointed laws of 
Physical Nature. 

Observation of the development and progress 
of one of our own species, is, however, fraught 
with much deeper interest, which arises not only 
from the fact that man, with all his complication 
of powers, occupies a far nobler position in the 
ranks of Creation, but chiefly, I imagine, from the 
close sympathy we naturally feel for one who is 
notre semblable, — ^in whom, however his character 
or circumstances may differ from our own, we 
cannot but recognize the same general features of 
sensibility, intelligence, moral consciousness, and 
immortality, which we ourselves possess. 

Thus, we find the barest owS\iivft oi *0^<^\&a ^'t 
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any human being is not utterly devoid of interest 
for US ; wliich interest grows more intense in pro- 
portion to the degree in which his circumstances, 
actions, or utterances, tend to reveal the history 
and motions of that inner life, of which the 
hidden springs and workings are fully manifest to 
the Divine Being alone ; in whose sight . the 
spiritual world is as real as the. material, and 
before whom all the subtle actions of mind are 
naked and bare of all disguises. 

The mere outward events of the life of Henry 
Kirk White are by no means of a striking or 
extraordinary character. No advantages of illus- 
trious parentage or noble rank were his. He could 
not even boast the less attractive, but more sub- 
stantial benefits, which are conferred by moderate 
aflluence. His father, an industrious tradesman, 
it would seem found some difficulty in bringing 
up his large family in honest respectability. 
Henry himself passed from the tuition of a vene- 
rable dame, who lived in a little cottage at Wil- 
ford, to the form of a neighbouring school ; and 
enjoyed, in his boyish days, but very slender 
educational advantages. When he had reached 
the age of fourteen, it was necessary that even 
these should cease ; and a year spent at a stock- 
ing-loom was succeeded by a somewhat longer 
interval which was devoted to the laborious work 
of an attorney's office. Hence, battling with the 
stern realities of very limited means, he retired to 
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pass one year of arduous study iu the quiet of a 
country parsonage, pi'eparatory to commencing his 
career at the University ; where, finally, his des- 
perate application to study won for him high 
honours ; and, alas ! achieved the total ruin of his 
physical health. A short and brilliant residence 
at collie was terminated by his untimely and 
lamented death. 

^. It is not to these simple facts of liis liistory, 
touching though they be, that the life of this 
young poet owes its power to arrest our attention ; 
but rather to the peculiar mental and moral cha- 
racteristics which shone forth, with modest attrac- 
tiveness, through the whole of his brief sojourn 
upon earth. While the aspirations incident to a 
conscious possession of genius were felt and ac- 
knowledged by him, his conduct in the little 
circle of home-life and social intercourse seems 
to have been marked by a constant regard to the 
claims and welfare of others; and from that' 
point which formed the grand crisis in his his- 
tory — ^his conversion — ^we find this natural con- 
siderateness expanding into a most tender solici- 
tude for the eternal happiness of his friends. 
Happily for him, these warm affections were 
reciprocated by all the domestic circle ; no family 
feuds, nor jealous heart-burnings, invaded the 
peaceful tranquillity of his home. 

It is pleasing to observe that the records of 
Kirk White's short life are fie^ itOTa ^tc*^ '^'kxsl 
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of immoialitT ; and the hnmility and conscien- 
tiousness which marked his latter days plainly 
testified of the indwelling of that r^enerating 
Spirit whose influence he unhesitatingly acknow* 
ledged. While we fully appreciate his genius and 
his amiable disposition, we must not forget that 
one of our poets has truly said, *' A Christian is 
the highest style of man ;" and it is as a Christian 
that Kirk White has the the strongest claim on 
our admiration and esteem. When once the im- 
portance of religion was realized by him, be 
sufiered no inferior pursuits to engross his atten- 
tion until he had laid hold on the mercy of God 
extended to sinners through the merits of the 
Divine Sedeemer. And when he had himself 
experienced the blessedness of salvation, earthly 
ambition and the burning desire for literary &me, 
which had dazzled his boyish fancy, were re- 
linquished ; the love of Christ constraining him to 
publish the glad tidings of deliverance to others. 
At this period of his history it was uncertain 
whether he could obtain means to prosecute such 
a course of study as was necessary before pre- 
senting himself for ordination in the Church of 
England. His decided preference for the Estab- 
lished Church, viewed in connection with his 
determined zeal in the service of his Divine 
Master, is worthy of remark. Without entering 
on the forbidden ground of controversy, or in 
anywise endorsing the opinions we quote, it is 
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"but justice to the motives and views of Henry- 
Kirk White to allow him to speak for himselfc 
Writing on this subject, he says : — " My breast 
•expands with the thought of becoming a minister 
of Christ where I most desired it, but where I 
^almost feared all probability of success was nearly 
at an end. Indeed, I had begun to turn my 
thoughts to the Dissenters, as people of whom I 
was destined, not by choice but necessity, to be- 
come the pastor. Still, although I knew I should 
be happy anywhere, so that I were a profitable 
labourer in the vineyard, I did, by no means, feel 
that calm, indescribable satisfaction which I do 
when I look towards that Church, which, I think, 
in the main, formed on the apostolic model, and 
fix)m which I am decidedly of opinion there is no 
positive ground for dissent." Nor can we sup- 
pose that, in making this choice, he was actuated 
by motives of worldly ambition. Very humble, 
in his most hopeful moments, appear to have been 
his aspirations after temporal advancement. A 
fellowship and a curacy, or, at most, a little par- 
sonage, where he might receive and provide for 
Ms affectionate mother, appear to have been 
all that he coveted for himself. He who had 
ceased to long for literary laurels, fired by the 
nobler desire of laying immortal trophies at 
the Saviours feet, was not very likely to be en- 
snared by love of " filthy lucre," or other meaner 
motives. 
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The writings of Kirk White, which are nuxne- 
roiis for one whose earthly career was so short, 
are marked by the same characteristics which dis- 
tingaished his life. 

If we do not find that his poems frequently 
attained the altitude of sublime conception, or 
passionate sentiment, they yet are marked by 
feeling truthful as beautiful, and by a full appre- 
ciation of the simple enjoyments of rural life. 
His poem, " To the Morning," affords, I think, a 
striking exemplification of this. That he had a 
vein of playful humour is proved by the clever, 
yet unstudied little pieces, entitled, "My own 
character," and "My Study." Nor was he any 
stranger to the charms of musical veraificatioiu 
The sweet refrain of one of his early songs 
haunts the memory, subtly sliding into the mind, 
as sweet words will, by means of its tuneful ca- 
dence, so well adapted, in this case, to the idea 
expressed — 

" My love is asleep — 
He lies by the deep, 
All along where the salt waves sigh.'' 

Kirk White appears to have had a decided 
taste for "ballads and legendary lore, as is proved 
by " GondoUne " and " Clifton Grove." But the 
pensive spirit which (no doubt in consequence of 
ill health) so frequently oppressed him, manifests 
itself in these and in many of his poetical pro- 
ductions. The description of his earliest teacher. 
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in the poem entitled " Childhood," is exquisitely 
simple, and full of natural feeling. 

While it behoves me to offer such an opinion 
with modest diffidence, I feel bound to say that 
his early prose compositions, written for the 
" Monthly Mirror," appear to me to be too strained 
and pedantic in style. Uncommon words are 
occasionally introduced ; and, if I may be per- 
mitted the expression, seem to sit uneasily in 
their appointed places. Thought, also, seems toa 
evidently laboured, though it is usually vigorous 
and original. The papers to which I particularly 
refer, are some of the early numbers of " Melan- 
choly Hours." Those which are of a strictly 
religious character are valuable, as testifying the 
purity of doctrine held by Kirk White, and his 
practical zeal for the faith he professed. It is 
difficult, while reading them, to repress a regret 
that he was never permitted to publish, from the 
pulpit, the truth which he loved so well. 

His numerous letters are, perhaps, the most 
interesting of all his " Eemains." His epistolary 
style was a very happy one ; it is as free from 
pedantry and affectation as from that slovenly 
negligence into which one is so apt to fall in 
familiar correspondence with relatives and inti- 
mate friends. 

It is a pity that so many of the compositions 
of Henry Kirk White have been left unfinished ; 
they serve, however, to remind ua tTaa.t ^Xva ^5&. ^\ 
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their gifted author was itself but a fragment — 
the commencement of a sweet and harmonious 
prelude to an anthem of which the richer melo- 
dies and deeper tones were reserved for those 
higher courts, where he now worships, with un- 
tiring gladness, the Saviour for whom he would 
fain have laboured on earth. 



JfnjetiJtrsl^ip. 



Of all the influences which act upon us most 
directly and constantly in our passage through 
life, perhaps the strongest and the sweetest, the 
most powerful, and sometimes the most dangerous, 
are our friendships. 

Nor is this suiprising when we consider that 
of aU relations which we hold towards each other, 
as social beings, none meets so completely the 
various wants of our nature as does true and 
intimate friendship. 

Not only does it call into active exercise the 
noblest energies and the most generous self-devo- 
tion of which the heart of man is capable, but it 
provides a sacred asylum for him in his hours 
of weakness, and the healing balm of loving sym- 
pathy for his sorest sorrows. 

But though so valuable — I had almost said 
essential for the present happiness of man — true 
friendship is, nevertheless, very rare. Precious 
gems are not common ; we find them encased in 
flinty rocks ; and the fair pearl has to be drawn 
in its shelly covering from the depths of the briny 
sea. Yet worthless imitations of these thin^a 
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al)Oiind, and are often so skilfully executed that a 
practised eye alone can distinguish the counterfeit 
from the real. 

Thus, also, mere passing acquaintance, or in- 
terested attachment, pass current in the world, 
falsely endorsed with the sacred name of Friend- 
ship ; it is not, however, of these that I would 
speak. In this essay I shall recognise, not the 
misnamed phantom, but the blessed reality ; and 
now pass on to say a few words about 

The Origin of Human Friendshijps. How far 
the actions of the mind of man are voluntary and 
independent, — ^how far they are the result of cir- 
cumstances over which he has no possible control, 
— is a problem that has puzzled the brain of many 
curious thinkers; and, despite all their endeavours 
to solve it, it remains a problem stilL Doubtless 
one feature of the Divine *' likeness" impressed 
upon man at his creation was the sovereign control 
of his actions by his own free will; the power 
which makes him a responsible being — ^the power 
to choose and to refuse — ^is his. Yet, at times, we 
all know our decision may be changed by the 
winning tones, — nay, even by the pleading glance 
of a fellow-creature, against which circumstances 
leave us no chance of shielding ourselves. 

We speak of choosing our friends, and, in some 
measure, we speak correctly. Yet, were we to 
examine the matter closely, we might find that 
many of our friendships have been, in their origin. 
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involuntary. Fortuitous circumstances brought 
us unexpectedly within the genial influence of 
some kindly visage at a moment when our hearts 
were saddened by the sense of unshared sorrow ; 
and a softened tone, or it might be merely a look 
of intelligence and pity, showed us that our mental 
mood was comprehended and respected; and 
sufficed to form the first link in a chain of mutual 
sympathies which have bound heart to heart in 
friendship that we are conscious must endure 
while their pulsation lasts. Probably it was thus, 
in the outgushing of his own warm sympathy for 
the young champion of Israel, who stood before 
his august father, that the tender and disinterested 
friendship of Jonathan commenced, when his 
heart was so knit to that of David, that "he loved 
him as his own souL" 

Friendships are also formed insensibly, from 
the mere fact of similarity of taste and opinion ; 
and sometimes even, though more rarely, from 
likeness of character. Attachments of this kind 
require long years to ripen them, and seldom are 
very profound, unless trials — ^those great provers 
and improvers of human hearts — draw near to 
teach that there are stronger ties than those of 
mere complacent friendship ; for we poor mortals, 
at best, are so imperfect, that we make many more 
demands on the forbearance than on the admiration 
of our fellow-creatures ; and the most partial friend 
feels but too keenly, at times, that he has gceatei^ 
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need to exercise a courteous and pitiful commis- 
aeration towards the weaknesses of those he lov^^ 
than to exult in their virtues. 

But while, as before observed, we must own 
that our dearest friendships frequently conunence 
without design on our part, let it not for a moment 
be supposed that we would reduce any human 
being to the position of a helpless plaything in 
the hands of chanca Man is gifted, not only 
with a heart that can love, but with a judgment 
that can approve or condemn, and a wiU that can 
govern his decisions and affections. With our- 
selves alone rests the responsibility of cultivating 
or of declining the friendship of our fellows ; and 
how important to us may be the results of our 
decisions in this matter, we learn, not from ex- 
perience only, but also from the repeated admoni- 
tions of the word of God. This leads us to 
speak of 

The JResponsibilities of Friendship. There is a 
power of assimilation in our nature which renders 
the choice of our friends a matter of the greatest 
importance to ourselves. Our Divine Counsellor has 
said " Make no friendship with an angry man, and 
with a furious man thou shaltnot go; lest thou learn 
his ways, and get a snare to thy souL" How many 
throbbing and wounded hearts have borne witness 
to the wisdom of this warning! of how many 
well-meaning young people is it said that all was 
right with them till they formed such and such an 
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acquaintance ; and then the tendency to evil, 
strengthened by companionship, grew too powerful 
for the restraints of virtue. As we love our own 
souls, let us beware of cultivating friendships with 
those — ^however charming their manners, however 
congenial with our own their tastes may be — of 
Tfhose right principles we have any reason to 
doubt. 

The mutual responsibilities of Friendship are 
also great. A sense of this fact should lead us to 
scrutinize our own characters with jealous care. 
The happiness of many a heart has been mined 
through the fickleness of some friend in whom it 
toisted ; and constancy in friendship is one of its 
first duties. I^ may be urged that the imperfec- 
tions of our friends sometimes afford a sufficient 
leason to excuse a change of sentiment on our 
part. Not so, if we exercise a gentle forbearance 
towards peculiarities which are harmless, and 
&ithfully remonstrate against the indulgence of 
faults that can be remedied. But while true 
friendship inevitably involves a certain amount 
of self-renunciation and d^oument, one of its 
greatest dangers lies in our tendency to over- 
love our friends, and to make unreasonable de- 
mands on their affection. Hateful jealousies and 
heart-idolatries alike are capable of turning 
sweetest friendships into veritable curses. 

ITie Blessings of Friendship which is formed on 
a mutual recognition of its duties, responsibilitias^ 
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and privileges, are so great that it would be difficult 
to over-rate them. We are so constituted that the 
power of communicating our sentiments to others 
is necessary to our happiness. We need the 
sympathy of our fellow-creatures, and we equally 
need the power of exercising our own kindly 
feelings towards them. Friendship affords us both 
these ; and gives a constant stimulus for the deve- 
lopment and cultivation of our liighest and noblest 
faculties. " As iron sharpeneth iron, so doth a 
man the countenance of his friend." Our pleasures 
are doubled when we see them reflected in the 
liappy glances of those we love. Pain is lulled, 
and disappointment is deprived of its sharpest sting, 
when we have the sweet consciousness that our 
sufferings are not indifferent to some fidthful friend. 
With all their weaknesses and imperfections, our 
friends are by far the most precious of our earthly 
possessions ; and when human attachmeiits are 
purified, strengthened, and ennobled by the ties of 
Cliristian brotherhood, no holier or more enduring 
bonds can unite the hearts of men. For Friend- 
ship, thus sanctified, must surely outlive the few 
years which limit our earthly sojourn. The dark 
valley — the season of mysterious absence from 
the body — may interrupt for awhile the pleasures 
of spiritual intercourse, but after the restitution; 
of all things, who can doubt that the sanctified 
friendships of earth shall be perfected and per- 
petuated in heaven ? : 
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Divine Friendship. It would not be fitting 
to close this brief essay without referring to that 
highest type of Friendship, which, linking the 
human with the divine, casts on this relationship 
its brightest lustre, and invests it with the highest 
clignity. Our Almighty Saviour has breathed 
new life into many objects of His material crea- 
tion, by making them the perpetual expositors 
of His grace. We have the warrant of His 
written word for so regarding them. Eocks speak 
His faithfulness ; ocean depths declare His bound- 
less love ; the genial sunbeams, which penetrate 
the heart with gladness, tell also of His quicken- 
ing and enlightening mercy ; and the bread and 
wineVhich daily nourish us, are continual " out- 
ward and visible signs of that inward and spiritual 
grace" with which He sustains our inner life. 
He has also deigned to manifest Himself to fallen 
man, as his eternal Friend ; and in this endearing 
character He invites our confidence and love. 
Where is the human friend, before whose eye we 
could venture to lay bare the deep wounds and 
hideous scars that sins — ^perhaps long since re- 
pented and forsaken — have left upon our guilty 
souls ? Where is the human friend who, day by 
day, could read the absurd jargon of ill-governed 
thoughts which vex, and often-times enchain us, 
without holding us in supreme contempt ? Where 
is the human heart so meek and so unselfish that 
it could bear to listen to all our in^'aYdTs^TKc^xxxs.^ 
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and uxueasonablecomplaints against itself nnmaved 
by indignation? Yet our Omniscient Friend knows 
all, and loves and sympathizes stilL No plac^ 
no circumstances in life, can separate firom Him 
" in whom we live, and move, and have our being." 
Nay, death itself may be to us a falling " asleep 
in Jesus," and absence from the body presence 
with the Lord, 

One condition alone we must fdlfil, if we would 
claim as ours this Heavenly Friend ; — a condition 
which none other has any right to make. It is 
the unreserved subjection of our wills to His. 
This must be yielded, in order that we may finally 
become assimilated to His likeness — ^pure, as He 
is pure — ^perfect, as our Father in heaven is perfect. 
On no other conditioi^ can we lay claim to this 
Divine Friendship tl^an on that which Christ 
HimseK has laid down — " Ye are my friends^ if 
ye do whatsoever I command you." 
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Steange as it may seem, I tliink it is an undeni- 
able fact that many most useful and excellent 
people are to be found amongst the least agree- 
able members of society. This may arise partly 
from their frequent neglect of due consideration 
for what they call trifles ; — ^which trifles, never- 
theless, are powerful in the impressions they 
make upon others ; — and partly^ no doubt, from 
a perverse preference in human nature generally 
for those things that please, rather than for those 
which are more serviceable. Take a very homely 
illustration of this : we know well enough that an 
experienced mouser is of far greater value than a 
young cat that has just learned to caper round 
after its toil; yet the playful gambols of the 
kitten fascinate us, and we could linger for an 
hour watching its droll attitudes, its sly spring, 
and pretended innocent surprise, as it tumbles 
•over on the hearthrug, while its quiet and more 
taseful mother sits by unnoticed. *EDaa ^^<^\sjl 
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pleasant things extends ta objects of greater con- 
sequence than pusay and her frolicsome kitten; 
and therefore the combination of the agreeable 
with the useful in the formation of character is 
•very important, as it doubtless has the eflTect of 
rendering usefulness more extensively beneficial. 

The members of the human race are so va- 
riously constituted and gifted by nature, and are 
so differently circumstanced by Providence, that 
it were vain to attempt to lay down any definite 
rules for the observance of all ; or to mark out a 
perfect pattern to which all should study to con- 
form themselves. For as some are naturally too 
volatile, others are too desponding ; some are pro- 
digal in their habits, others avaricious; the direc- 
tions which might suit one would be quite inap- 
plicable to the character of his brother. More- 
over, were it possible to reduce all makind to one 
precise pattern of excellence, we should thereby 
lose the charm which, in general society,, is con- 
tinually derived from diversity of tastes and cha- 
racters. 

^ But though, on such a subject, it would be 
impossible to give particular directions which 
couM be suitable for common applic^tioo, there 
are certain considerations, founded on general 
principles,, which may possibly be helpful to indi- 
viduals of any class for increasing their useful- 
ness and happiness. 

A recognition of o^ir responsibilities^ aa social 
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beings is essential to our faithful performance of 
social duties. Man is not ushered upon the 
changing scene of life to be a mute spectator 
only. Each individual has some part in the 
great drama assigned to him; and each, from his 
very cradle, unknowingly, as well as consciously, 
is diffusing a real, though often an unacknow- 
ledged influence ? In Ms cradle ? — yes, behold 
the helpless sleeper, — a mere germ of that mys- 
terious and wondrous being who, one day, shall 
tread the earth he has subdued to his will ; who, 
with curious hand and fearless foot, shall descend 
into its caverns, and shall drag their liidden trea- 
sures to the light of day ; whose orders shall be 
obeyed by listening armies ; or whose tones of 
eloquence shall hold assembled multitudes en- 
chained, and sway their passions, or awake their 
noblest energies. Yes! see that feeblp baby at 
the dawn of life, — so lovely in its meek repose, . 
so touching in its plaintive wail of utter helpless- 
ness, — ^has it a work already to perform ? Look 
in its mother's eyes, and say that it has Twtt 
What hidden wells of tenderness its very being 
has unsealed deep in her heart of hearts ! what 
generous self-devotion, self-forgetfulness ! what 
new appreciation of her power and dignity as a 
depending and supporting link in the great chain 
of human life ! Ah, yes ; a very infant has his 
sphere of usefulness, if only in his parents' hearts. 
And thus, through life, wTaeftiet ^^ "^SJ^ ^^ ^^-^ 
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our very existence acts upon our fellow-creatures, 
and does them either good or harm. Nowhere is 
this more perceptible than in the daily intercourse 
of domestic life. In the divinely-appointed en- 
closure of his home man learns his power for 
usefulness and for augmenting the happiness of 
those around him. Each inmate has oppoituni- 
ties of benefiting others; from the young child 
who holds his sister's skein of tangled silk, and 
in so doing experiences at once the pleasure of 
patient seK-control and that of active love, up to 
the calm and thoughtful father, whose will rules, 
and whose wisdom guides the ways of his house- 
hold. And we may venture to af&rm that that 
home is wanting in the exercise of judicious 
discipline, where the constant recurrence of such 
opportunities is not acknowledged, or where the 
due observance of them fails to be inculcated. 

The home fire-side, however, forms but the 
inner circle of our social life. If we cast a stone 
into a pond, we may watch the consequences of 
its fall in ever-widening and diverging wavelets; 
so, also, with the influence which receives its first 
impetus in a wisely-ordered home. It does not 
rest there, but affects all our intercourse with the 
human family that lies beyond that sacred circla 

Principles of strict integrity and trv4;hfulness^ 
and the constant exercise of uprightness, are in- 
dispensable for promoting the welfeure and happi- 
ness of our fellow-creatures ; and, in common with 
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:all other virtues, should have their nursery in our 
homes. Who can estimate the probable extent of 
those evils which commence in the allowance, 
nay, in some instances, in the encouragement of a 
system of domestic deceit? The mother who 
secretly supplies her children with hurtful dain- 
ties, in opposition to the well-known prohibition 
of their father, is administering a noxious poison 
to their moral nature, no less certainly than she 
is pampering their animal appetities, and ruining 
their physical healtL The child who sees in his 
parents a weak partiality that excuses the faults, 
and heaps undue and undeserved indulgences on 
the head of a favourite brother, has a dagger planted 
in his heart, and the venom of its poison taints for 
him some of the deepest and sweetest springs of 
human happiness; if, indeed, it does not leave 
him hopelessly desperate as to his future course, 
and imable to recognise the responsibilities which 
devolve upon him as a member of society. 
Mothers and fathers! as you would have your 
offspring bless your wisdom as the procuring 
cause of their future usefcilness and happiness, — 
as you would have them hereafter embalm your 
memory deep in their hearts, as a stimulating in- 
centive to honourable action, and as a source of 
unmingled thankfulness and sacred joy — be just^ 
upright, sincere in all your intercourse with them ; 
and let no unreasonable preference on your part^ 
nor any personal attractions ot q^n^i^'^j^ ^s^ 
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theirs, induce you to throw an excessive halo of 
parental love round one young head, while others, 
who have equal claims on your affection, are 
suffered to abide in the shade of cold indif- 
ference. 

In order to insure our usefulness in life, a 
determination conscientiously to perform our rela- 
tive duties should be conjoined with an intelli- 
gent recognition of those particular ones which, 
in our peculiar circumstances, devolve upon us. 
The lot of men is varied well nigh as much as 
their individual characters ; to one is assigned a 
position of dignity and power, which has become 
his by no personal merit, but through the good 
providence of God, who has decreed that his 
cradle should be rocked in a princely or a lordly 
home. For him it is by noble acts to justify his 
noble rank, and by large-hearted sympathies with 
his race to show his fitness for possession of his 
wide domains. One so circumstanced can scarcelv 
over-estimate the influence which his life of purity, 
honour, and uprightness, may exert on the thou- 
sands who look up to him from their humbler 
homes around. Others, who occupy less e;calted 
stations, may also have ample means and leisure 
for conducing to the welfare of the community at 
large. While the millions of the sons of toil may 
ee^ch, in his peculiar sphere, perform kindly and 
helpful actions for his neighbours, and thus 
lighten the load of human pain and sorrow, while 
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his head or hands are occupied in follovving his 
own lawful calling. The craftsman who labours 
honestly and diligently at the bench in his little 
work-shop, is, in his sphere, as worthy of esteem 
as is the peer, who, in the senate of our land, 
serves his country by the wisdom and uprightness 
of his thoughts. I hold it to be a lamentable 
fact that, . in these days, so few comparatively 
rest satisfied with their appointed lot in life* 
Many are for ever grasping after the attainment of 
higher position and greater power ; did they seek 
with equal eagerness to fulfil the duties of their 
own appointed sphere, with conscientiousness and 
skill, they would most certainly increase their 
usefulness, and add dignity, which must com- 
mand respect, to their position in life, whatever 
it might be. 

The qualifications necessary for rendering us 
agreeable in society lie more especially on the 
surface of our characters ; and while some have, by 
nature, an extraordinary facility for pleasing, the 
acquisition of agreeable manners and deportment 
is, in a measure, within the reach of alL A 
generous desire to conduce to the happiness of 
those around us by accommodating ourselves to 
their characters and circumstances, and in some 
instances to their prejudices, will, in the main^ 
render our society agreeable to our fellow-crea- 
tures ; while the cultivation of warm and ready 
sympathies, cheerful thoughts, and wmaXAa \/OTir- 
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pers, cannot but ensure their affection as well as 
their esteem. We may not be able to firee our* 
selves entirely from the influence of otir natuial 
peculiarities of character; a mirthful, fun-loving 
disposition will find something to provoke a 
smile at every turn; no efforts at self-com- 
mand, nor advantages of social intercourse, can 
change the shy and sensitive nature into a bold 
one ; — a warm-hearted and genial spirit will ever 
be prompt to kindly action ; — ^and a cold, phleg- 
matic one cannot be made habitually enthusi- 
astic ; nevertheless, it is dangerous to indulge in 
singularities or manerisms either in behaviour or 
in dress. They mark us as persons deficient in 
common good sense ; and many a kindly warning 
has been lost on young ears, while young eyes 
were taking mirthful cognizance of some ludi- 
crous peculiarity in the manner or apparel of the 
speaker. 

It is a great thing for a man to pass forth 
daily among his fellows a conscious benefactor of 
his race, with the glow of usefulness in his eye, 
the dignity of determined uprightness and energy 
in his step, the graceful recognition of kindly 
feeling in his pleasant salutations and courteous 
bearing. It is a blessed sight, that of a wise and 
gentle woman spreading through her home the 
sweet comforting influence of her unobtrusive 
care, and cheerful seK-denying love, and extend- 
iBg the odour of her modest charities through all 
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the circle which rejoices in naming her as friend; 
- — ^but must the exercise of our powers of useful- 
ness be confined to the passing events of time ? 
If we are Christians indeed, this cannot be. Let 
us recognise in all our race members of a vast, an 
immortal family, and then ask can we be content 
to set the limits of time as the extent of our use- 
fdlness to each other and to the world ? Beyond 
the measured bounds of days, and years, and ages, 
lie uncoimted the immeasurable and gigantic 
periods of an eternal future : — fit heritage for 
souls that cannot die ! — ^while, amidst the dim 
perspective of their unknown distance, stretches 

"That country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns," 

but from whose regions, strange and unexplored, 
no human foot may turn aside. Is there no 
Light for all this darkness? — TSo Guide for this 
strange land ? — TSo Pilot who can steer our barks 
through the untracked billows that lie before us 
to some blessed country where we, children of 
inmiortality, may find a sure inheritance ? Yes,. 
God be praised! there is. Christ is that Light,. 
that Guide, that Pilot. Possessing Him, we may 
venture onward into the immense obscurity which 
lies before us, fearless of harm ; nay, joyful in the 
certainty of everlasting bliss. But there are mul- 
titudes of those who do not know Him, dwelling^ 
hard by our doors, under our veiy roofs, maybe^ 
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Let us then seek unceasingly to further the high- 
•est interests of society by holding forth into the 
•darkness the Light of life, and thus endeavouring 
to guide our wandering fellow-sinners into the 
way of peace. 
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True courage is a noble thing. It is equally 
-distinct from rash daring, which leads a man to 
rush heedlessly into danger and diflBculty, under 
the impulse of momentary excitement, and from 
self-sufficient boasting, . which frequently spends^ 
itself in proclaiming loudly what it can do, and 
signally fails in the hour of need. Courage, on 
the contrary, is a thoughtful virtue, and usually 
proves itself strongest where it makes the least 
noise, attesting its existence by calm determined 
action, when circumstances call it forth for the. 
maintenance or defence of what its possessor 
deems assaulted right. It is, moreover, like all 
other moral virtues, dependent for its full and 
perfect development on the influence of a higher 
power than the innate strength of the most fear- 
less and highminded amongst men. 

Though at a first glance physical and moral 
courage appear as two distinct qualities, on fur- 
ther consideration it is clear that they must often 
be very closely linked together in human cha- 
I'acter. For, while physical courage is generally up- 
held by a sense of duty, moral courage has the best 
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chance of declaring itself in subjects whose robust 
and nervoiis frames make them comparatively free 
from natural fear of suffering and of danger. 

The first mention of physical courage trans- 
ports our thoughts to famous conflicts of olden 
time,— to the pass of Thermopylae, the plains of 
Marathon, to the side of those brave Eomans 
who " kept the bridge so well, in the brave days 
of old ;" or, with more reverent wonder and admi- 
ration, to the little band of Gideon, whose un- 
daunted valour was employed by God to vanquish 
the vast hosts of their idolatrous foes. 

We speak of moral courage, and in like 
manner our minds revert to " the noble army of 
martyrs," — ^men and women who have endured 
agonies and losses that are known to One alone, 
rather than yield an atom of the truth committed 
to their charge. 

But besides instances of heroic courage like 
these, over which we delight to linger, enhanced 
as they are by associations of poetic romance or 
of lofty devotion, other remarkable acts of courage 
have been chronicled in later days, which cannot 
fail to excite our admiration. Amongst the num- 
ber are some familiar to most of us, which are 
verily sublime in their touching simplicity. 

What noble courage was that which nerved the 
heart and hand of a fragile girl to grasp the heavy 
oar, and toil amidst foaming billows through the 
black darkness of the tempest-ridden ocean, that 
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she miglit rescue the lives of her perishing fellow- 
cieatures I 

Nor may we forget the coumgeous devotion to 
duty of that poor negro boy, who, amidst the 
tumult of a wrecked and sinking vessel, could 
calmly place his master's children in the de- 
parting life-boat, and then fearlessly turn to en- 
counter the yawning waves that in a few moments 
engulphed him. 

Have not all our hearts thrilled as we read of 
the bands of brave men who have ventured forth 
into the ice-bound northern seas, hoping to dis- 
cover some traces of those who had vainly sought 
to find a passage through the unexplored ocean, 
and who, they knew, must have perished in its 
chilling solitudes ? 

In modern times, as well as in days of yore, 
the battle-field has been trodden by valiant men, 
whose hearts throbbed high with courageous de- 
termination to " do or die" for the honour of their 
eountry. 

But let us not suppose that the exercise of this 
virtue is confined to the battle-field and the 
ocean, or is to be expected only of a few indi- 
viduals who may be placed in circumstances of 
unusual interest and extraordinary peril. We all 
have need of courage, in the course of our quiet 
and comparatively uneventful lives, to enable us 
to fulfil faithfully, and with meek dignity, the 
little duties which fall to our lot. Most people 
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know that it requires a little moral courage to 
get out of bed in a morning the very moment 
they feel they ought to do so. Most people know 
that it requires a little physical courage to enable 
them to sit down quietly in the dentist's chaii\ 
If trifles like these can call our courage into 
exercise, what shall be said of the many emer- 
gencies in domestic and social life, when the 
performance of very simple duties to ourselves 
and to others necessaiily involves acts of self- 
renunciation, and sometimes of personal daring. 
Not only the physician and the nurse, but anxious 
mothers and frail sisters must sometimes venture 
into the infected atmosphere of the sick room, and 
hang over the fevered lips of the dying sufferer. 
Well it is for us that, in such trying moments, 
the claims of natural affection make us oblivious 
of our personal danger. Indeed the pulse of 
courage never beats so high and so steadily in any 
hearts as it does in those where it is awakened 
and sustained by love. This may be observed 
even amongst the brute creation. The natural 
instinct of affection for her young makes the little 
partridge quite careless of any peril, if only she 
can divert the foot of the passing stranger from 
the lowly nest that contains her chirping brood. 
Who has not heard of the poor highland mother, 
whose bold foot tracked the beetling rocks, who, 
fearless, met the eagle in his eyre, and plucked 
her baby from his very claws ! 
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Many a timid woman who has been left in 
lonely sorrow with her fatherless children, has 
braved difficulties and dangers to secure their 
advancement in the world, which no motive short 
of maternal love could have induced her to en- 
counter; and it is remarkable that, under the 
influence of strong emotion, persons of naturally 
feeble frame and fearful disposition have occasion- 
ally acted in the most courageous maimer. 

I am inclined, however, to think that courage 
most deserving of esteem which is founded on a 
calm determination to stand by what its pos- 
sessor deems the right, whatever moral or physical 
suffering such a course may involve. The true 
Christian finds that such high-principled courage 
is necessarily called into constant action. Day 
by day he has to " fight the good fight of faith ;" 
to wrestle with God in prayer, that he may suc- 
cessfully strive against the world, the flesh, and 
the devil; and to bear into the midst of his rebel 
fellow-sinners messages of grace and mercy from 
his King. For conflicts and services like these 
he has need of more than human courage ; and, 
if we look around on the multitudes that throng 
our sanctuaries, and wear the livery of Christian 
profession, we shall not find it difficult to discover 
those, in whatever ranks they may be found, who 
quit themselves as "good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ," and thus prove their courage inspired 
and sustained by God Himself, 
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If, in the world of visible nature, one thing 
strikes the observant mind as more valuable and 
beautiful than any other, perhaps that one thing 
is light 

Insensibly, and very often without his cogni- 
zance or the consent of his wiU, the bright sunshine 
revives the heart of man ; and while it disperses 
unwholesome mists and vapours from the face of 
the earth, it pours into his soul, through the 
avenue of his vision, a sense of enjoyment, health, 
and vitality. 

What light is in the natural, truth may be said 
to be in the moral world. Even in our imper- 
fect state, where its beams are allowed to play 
xmobstructed, how comparatively healthy is the 
moral atmosphere, how calm and dignified the 
demeanour of those who yield themselves to its 
sway ! What marvel that the Divine Source of 
life and blessedness has deigned to represent Him- 
self to earth's benighted wanderers by declaring 
tliat " God is Light ;" or that His eternal and 
co-equal Son has manifested Himself to our finite 
comprehensions as " The Truth." 
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It needs not utter darkness to deprive us of 
the enjoyment of light. A thin cloud may spread 
itself over the face of the sun, or an unwholesome 
mist may chill and pollute the surface of the 
earth. light struggles against these unfavourable 
influences, but so long as it fails entirely to banish 
them, our enjoyment of its power and beauty is 
spoiled. Thus, too, it is with Truth ; the faintest 
veil of falsehood mars its beauty and destroys its 
power. Let us not suppose that it is necessary to 
utter lies in order to destroy the healthiness of the 
moral atmosphere in which we live. The mere 
affectation of opinions, principles, feelings, or 
manners which we do not really possess, is suffi* 
cient to undermine our own honest self-respect 
and the confidence and comfort of those amongst 
whom we dwell. This fact is very palpable to 
any mind that will give the subject even a slight 
consideration ; nevertheless, it is wonderful to ' 
observe how many are beguiled into the indul- 
gence of some species of affectation, either from 
the desire of appearing wiser and better than they 
really are, or from a wish to hide motives and 
designs they would blush to reveal to their fellow 
men. 

There is, for instance, the politician who sighs 
for parliamentary honours. In heart he is an 
aristocrat; he delights tp^ remember his noble 
descent, his illustrious ancestors, his ancient 
name. His fastidious taste atviraks* i^wsi. ^'(^ciR. 
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common style of his industrious neighbours ; his 
delicate senses recoil from the odour of the me- 
chanic's dress — his blackened hand and visage. He 
does 710^ gladly recollect that the honest labourer, 
toiling by the plough, is truly his fellow — an 
immortal brother in the sight of his Creator. But 
these feelings he hides in the recesses of his own 
heart, for an election is at hand. Interest urges 
him to affect something different. He speaks 
familiarly with the man whose state in life he 
despises, grasps the swarthy hand with sudden 
complacency, and talks much and loudly of his 
fraternity with the people. To obtain their 
suffrages he does not hesitate to barter his honour 
and self-respect, by trying to appear, for a tune, 
that which he really is not. 

If the affectation of opinion is despicable, much 
more so is that of pi%nciples not possessed. Yet 
•how often do we see this; and that touching 
matters the most solemn too. Take a case by no 
means unfrequent. A young man has good pros- 
pects of advancement in the Church. He is 
amiable, it may be, and has successfully passed 
the usual course of study; has some taste for 
oratory, and is arabititious of preferment. He 
wears a serious look, and receives complacently 
the solemn charge to warn the godless, feed the 
Saviour's flock, and teach his fellow-men to fear 
the Lord : and yet he fears not God himself! He 
nerex felt the value of his own immortal soul I 
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His thoughts have never once essayed to sound 
the depths of that one awful word. Eternity. 
He loves the dance, the jovial party, the exciting 
play ! 0, fearful error to affect a piety he never 
felt, and all for worldly honour or for filthy lucre ! 
When shall such abominations cease ? 

But aflfectation meets us in more familiar guise, 
and too often in our daily life. There are young 
ladies whom all their acquaintance flatter and 
approve. How graceful are their manners — how 
amiable their tempers ! One admires their plea- 
sant smiles, and another their delightful converse. 
Ah ! These are for the world in which they wish 
to shine. But shall we lift the curtain that sur- 
rounds the hearth ? Shall we listen to the tones 
that mingle with the crackling blazes of their 
own firesides ? What frowns ! What sullen 
looks ! What petulant replies ! What bitter 
sallies ! What discontented murmurings ! Surely 
we should find less of this pitiable duplicity 
among women did they more generally remember 
that fire galls most when we must clasp it in our 
bosoms. Ungovemed tempers are most hurtful 
and most hateful when they invade our homes. 
Ab the well-loved violet diffuses its richest odour 
amongst its own green leaves, so tiie woman who 
has the best claim on our affection and esteem is 
not the one who shines most in society, but she 
whose sweetest smiles and gentlest words are kept 
to cheer and bless her own fireside. 
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Be it ever remembered that affectaticm, in any 
of its thousand forms^ is but a subtle and plausi- 
ble kind of falsehood ; and, as we would avoid a 
pestilential malaria, so let us shun this moral 
error. 

We shall find our sense of its danger will be 
more acute, our desire to flee from it more earnest, 
the more closely we walk in fellowship with Him> 
who is " The Truth ;" for " He is Light, and in 
Him is no darkness at all ! " 
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The literature of any age may be said to form a 
sort of photographic likeness of the mental fea- 
tures of the human race during that period. It 
also pourtrays the peculiar customs of the nation 
by which it was produced, and forms, for those 
who have leisure and inclination to study it, one 
of the surest means of acquiring accurate historical 
knowledge. 

In the days of the earliest inhabitants of our 
country, books appear to have been unknown in 
Britain ; the Druids being the living oracles of 
the times, as well as sole priests and lawgivers of 
the land. The early Anglo-Saxons, it would seem, 
were possessed chiefly of a literature borrowed 
from the Latins and Greeks, their own original 
compositions being few ; and, as these were mostly 
written in the Latin tongue, they were sealed book& 
to all except the learned. 

The Popish domination, which existed so long 
in this island, tended to darken the intellects and 
to cramp the energies of the inhabitants ; nor da 
we find that books were plentiful, and readera 
many, until the sway of Popery "ws^^ ^w'^^5^'^^^^ 
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by the introduction of pure Gospel truth, and 
liberty of thought and conscience. Since that 
time literature has increasingly flourished, and 
books have become so plentiful that it requires 
no small amount of wisdom to enable us to select 
from amongst them those which are best worth the 
trouble of reading. The current literature of the 
present day may be divided into three general classes 
— improving^ entertaining, and pernicious books. 
Under the first head may be classed those books 
the study of which is essential to the successful 
prosecution of professional duty — as standard 
works of divinity, law, and medicine, for those 
who follow these particular pursuits ; also, for 
general readers, works on natural science, moral 
philosophy, history, biography, and geography. 
Unless well acquainted with such works, we can- 
not expect to enjoy the pleasures of general con- 
versation in polite society. 

Entertaining books are very numerous, and it 
is needful to be choice in our selection, even 
amongst those which are harmless ; for this class 
embraces a large proportion of trifling and amusing 
literature, which, though perhaps harmless in itself 
becomes injurious if it is allowed to engross too 
much time and attention. Even the works of 
our best poets, delightful as they are for occasional 
perusal, and as a means of mental recreation^ may, 
if read too constantly, unfit the mind for the due 
discharge of simple duty, and give a distaste for 
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the sober realities of practical life. There are 
some works of fiction which are lasting monu- 
ments of human genius, and which will ever be 
read with admiration and pleasure ; but amongst 
the multitude of novels and romances with which 
the press teems, selection is difficult, and of this 
class of books it may be affirmed that they are, 
in general, decidedly pernicious. Most of them 
tend to blunt the moral sense, while they charm 
the fancy ; and those people who become constant 
and confirmed novel-readers are too often the vic- 
tims of mental intoxication, which deadens their 
moral perceptions, and renders them unfit to dis- 
charge, with conscientious diligence, the duties of 
daily life. 

But, of late years especially, other most hurtful 
books have been largely circulated. I allude to 
works on natural science, most entertaining in their, 
details, and ably written, but by men who deny 
the truth of revelation, and wrest the very works 
of the Creator to the unholy purpose of under- 
mining the belief of mankind in His exist- 
ence ! Subtle agents of the Evil One are these 
deceivers, and heavy wiU be their condemnation. 
But what can be said of those who, professing 
to believe in revelation, use the powers bestowed 
upon them by God for the distortion of His sacred 
truth ; and who, by their writings, cast a veil of 
mystery and of erroneous interpretation over the 
bright pages of that volume whidv Q^^^ \ia5^ 
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bestowed as a guide for man, and of which the 
essential doctrines and precepts are so clear that 
"he who runs may read." These are days in 
which we have need to fear meeting error arrayed 
in sacred words — Satan glittering in robes of 
angelic light 

With a field of literature so large as that which 
lies open before us, it is interesting to observe in 
what various ways men avail themselves of the 
instruction and gratification which it affords. 

There are shidious readers^ who never rest till 
they have thoroughly grasped whatever subject 
may have arrested their attention. We usually 
find these people deep thinkers, but they are, not 
unfrequently, too silent in general society. 

Then there are desultory readers,who run through 
a vast quantity of books, and pick up scraps of 
information from every magazine. These people 
talk much, and sometimes well ; but they fre- 
quently make inaccurate statements of what they 
have read, somewhere or other, and give false 
quotations. 

There are again, careful systematic readers, 
whose pencilled books show that they have men- 
tally marked various facts gleaned from their pages, 
and whose regular habits and well-regulated minds 
render them much assistance in practically applying 
the information they constantly seek to gain. And 
be it ever remembered that knowledge is but use- 
less ore, unless, by the aid of an enlightened 
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judgment, it can be wrought into a means of 
diffusing pleasure and improvement. 

Amongst all the treasures of literature, one 
volume shines forth resplendent with unsullied 
brightness, and demands the constant and I'everent 
study of every human mind. It contains the 
history of the remotest ages of the world ; the 
most exquisitely touching and beautiful narratives 
of human life ; the purest code of moral law ; 
prophetic revelations of the mysteries of Provi- 
dence, which time has stiU to unravel ; and, above 
all, the only complete and perfectly correct system 
of divinity. It manifests, in every page, the 
glorious attributes of its Eternal Author ; and com- 
mends itself to the consciences of those who study 
it, as He has commanded, with fervent prayer for 
the enlightening influences of His Holy Spirit, as 
the Book of Life. Be our libraries never so well 
selected, our reading never so extensive, let us 
take good heed tliat we do not suffer the best 
compositions of our fellow-mortals to engross our 
attention to the exclusion of the Word of God. 
For that is not only most worthy of our investi- 
gation as intelligent beings, but claims our deepest 
veneration as a message of gra<je and love from 
our reconciled Creator. 
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Although inquiry and inquisitiveness are so 
diflferent in themselves, and produce such dififerent 
results in the formation of character, they have 
one common root in that thirst for knowledge 
which is a universal principle of our nature. 

One of the prettiest sights in ordinary every- 
day life is that of a young child seated on the 
carpet by his mother's side, engaged, with all his 
tiny powers, in examining some new toy. How 
the chubby hands grasp and pull with all their 
might ! and then the baby strikes his plaything 
on the floor, or tries to bite it with his pearly 
teeth, and, ever and anon, looks up into his 
mother's face to meet her never-failing glance of 
sympathy and love. 

Such are the first inquiries of the baby-mind ; 
the earliest stii-rings of that ever-widening ever- 
deepening wish to know, which, once aroused, can 
never slumber more. 

Time passes, and anon you see the child lean- 
ing against his mother's knee, still looking up to 
her — ^his oracle — ^and drinking from her lips 
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fresh draughts of wonder and deKght. To her he 
tells his little sorrows and his joys, and every new- 
met difficulty he looks to her to solve. Ah, gentle 
mother ! be careful how you meet that young im- 
mortal spirit in its earnest yearning wish for 
knowledge. It may not be wise or well always 
to answer questions at the very moment they are 
asked, for children must be taught to wait. But 
ah, take heed of giving hasty petulant replies ; 
for as, in the early stages of friendship, averted 
looks, cold sarcasms, and severe ungentle words, 
chill and nip the first outgoings of the sensitive 
spirit that scarcely yet has learned the sweetness 
of confiding trust, so do sharp answers and un- 
gracious looks repulse and hurt the timid child, 
and make him fear instead of trusting you. 

In our observations of life and human nature, 
we ^have frequent occasion to remark that the 
positive value of any principle or faculty is deter- 
mined by the manner in which it is exercised. 
Thus, firmness of character in one who, through 
the grace of God, is governed by right principles, 
and is possessed of an enlightened judgment, is 
invaluable ; for it enables him to hold the truth 
with an unwavering grasp, to tread the paths of 
virtue with unflinching constancy, and to manifest, 
in his daily life, the pure and ennobling influence 
of that Divine Spirit which, amidst all his imper- 
fections and shortcomings, supplies the motive- 
power of his renewed being. The aali-'sass^^ 
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quality of firmness in a man of unrenewed nature, 
narrow intellect, or low propensities, is nothing 
better than a dogged stubbornness, which binds 
him fast in chains of blind prejudice or flagrant 
iniquity, and makes him increasingly pertinacious 
in following his evil ways. 

The same may be said of the principle of in- 
quiry, as developed in men of different characters 
and habits of thought. In order that it may be 
beneficial, alike in its exercise and results, it 
should invariably be directed to worthy objects, 
and should be perseveringly prosecuted in a spirit 
of moderation and candour. 

And here I may pause to remark, in passing, 
how important it is that the powers of investiga- 
tion should be strengthened in early life. It is not 
by forcing a number of abstract ideas on the mind 
of a child, nor by loading his memory with hard 
words and names, which to him are next to meaning- 
less, that you instruct him. Long before you place a 
book before him, teach him to exercise his senses, 
and thus to get acquainted with the properties and 
uses of the objects by which he is surrounded. 
Never attempt to force knowledge upon him ; all 
you have to do is to excite his curiosity, and then 
to supply, with patient and judicious care, the in- 
formation that he asks. What he learns in answer 
to his own spontaneous enquiries will rarely be 
forgotten ; while diflScult tasks, injudicioudy im- 
posed, before his young judgment can in anywise 
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approve the severe demand on his attention, will 
only burden his opening mind, stunt the growth 
of his faculties, and paralyze his memory. Some- 
times years must elapse before a mind that has 
been thus tortured can regain its native elasticity 
and vigour. 

It is somewhat remarkable that not a few of 
the most powerful and vigorous intellects which 
have adorned the various walks of science and of 
literature, have developed themselves by exercis- 
ing their powers of observation and inquiry unsus- 
pected by all around, while their owners were 
occupied in watching a few mountain sheep, gam- 
boling with ragged playmates, or toiling at some 
meaeu craft to earn their daily bread. 

Very many and very interesting are the fields 
of inquiry which are open to the curious mind. 
Natural science lures her votaries on, by the won- 
ders that others have discovered, and by the pro- 
mise of still greater marvels which may be yet 
unknown. It is impossible to form a just esti- 
mate of the advantages which, directly and indi- 
rectly, have resulted from an intelligent observa- 
tion of different natural objects. Had no one 
ever studied the habits of the silkworm, no lus- 
trous silks or soft velvets had supplied our homes 
and our wardrobes with article^ of convenience and 
of luxury. The delicate fla.x had uot furnished 
us with clothing, had its fibrous nature remained 
undiscovered in its own green stem. Mea dd sa.^ 
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that the little nautilus first suggested the idea of 
sailing over the waters ; and that fix)m the sub- 
terranean journey of a worm arose the thought of 
forming a timnel underneath the Thames. 

Besides material benefits which have been gained 
through the investigations of natural science, we may 
notice some others which almost invariably result 
from this pursuit. Study of the various branches 
of natural history aiBfords a means of constant 
rational amusement and recreation. While other 
sources of relaxation are frequently palling to the 
mind, if not corrupting to the tastes, this has a 
tendency to refine and elevate the man who seeks, 
in observing the ways of Nature, to relieve himself 
fix)m the pressing cares of life. In hours of leisure, 
one workman may enjoy an idle chat with idle 
fellow-workmen, at the door of a tavern; while 
another, who follows the very same occupation, is 
gleaning some knowledge of the delicate mysteries 
of insect-life, or searching out new wonders in the 
vegetable world ; his field of observation being the 
country hedge-rows, or the little garden that sur- 
rounds his house. It is not diflBlcult to determine 
which of these two men stands highest in the scale 
of intelligence. Such pursuits also teach humility 
and self-respect. Who does not feel himself a mere 
atom in creation, as he gazes on the starry hea- 
vens, and learns ever increasing wonders that 
astronomical science reveals of the magnitude, 
velocity, and distance of those worlds of light? 
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Who can venture to boast of mechanical skill 
while he examines the wing of the tiny wren, or 
that of the slender dragon-fly ? What arcliitect 
has learned to combine in his edifices, lightness, 
strength, and economy, as faultlessly as does the 
bee, which buzzes across his path, when it con- 
structs its cell ? In presence of Nature, which 
has so much to teach, and such an endless variety 
of subjects on which to instruct, the wisest man 
must stand abashed, if he should dare to boast of 
knowledge or of skiU. Such investigations may 
also teach him duly to estimate his position in 
creation. Suppose his study of natural science 
commences with the anatomy of his own frame ; 
as he observes its nice formation, the wonderful 
adaptation of each joint and limb to the purposes 
for which it is required, the exquisite skill and 
goodness displayed in his bodily organization, can 
he lightly esteem a work so marvellously beautiful, 
or suppose the immortal tenant of such a dwelling 
to be of little worth ? Amongst all the creatures 
by which he is surrounded, man alone is capable 
of examining and admiring the works of his 
Creator ; and, fallen as he now is, this capability 
may serve to remind him of the royal likeness 
that was impressed upon the first of his species. 
Unless man had been originally created in " the 
image of God," he surely would not have found 
such delight in tracing out, in His works, the 
designs of that Infinite Mind Nsr\i\.e\i \isv^ \xaxs\&^ 
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and set in motion the whole machinery of Nature. 
It has been aptly said, " An undevout astronomer 
is mad ;" and, were it not that sin has perverted 
the moral feelings of man, investigation of any of 
the works of God would leave him on his knees, 
in humble adoration of the Framer of all things. 
But, left alone with Nature, its Almighty Author is 
the last object to which he is inclined to turn. The 
holy law which he has broken warns hinri from 
the presence of that Infinite Being who rules the 
moral world no less than the world of nature, and 
who is not only the Creator but the Judge of the 
universe. It is not till erring man has beheld 
his offended Maker pacified by the sacrifice of the 
Divine Eedeemer, that his scientific researches 
will lead him " from Nature up to Nature's God." 
It is a narrow and mistaken notion, which is 
unfortunately held by some very good people, that 
a spirit of inquiry is subversive of true religion. 
Surely Christianity was never intended by its 
Divine Author to annihilate any of the faculties 
which He has bestowed upon man, nor to cramp 
the free exercise of his energies. Its grand design 
is salvation, not destruction. Its object our recon- 
ciliation with God through His beloved Son, and 
our restoration to His Holy image. Truth can 
surely stand the test of scrutiny. Nay the Bible, 
invites our reverent inquiry: "Search," "prov^" 
are among its sacred commands. And of the 
mjrsteriea of redeeming love we are expressly told 
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that these are the things into which even angels 
desire to look. 

I own I feel little inclination to say many- 
words on that evil development of the principle 
of inquiry which is mentioned in our title. Truly 
it is 2?ery had, and the generous mind recoils alike 
from the practice and contemplation of inquisi- 
tiveness. This unwarrantable prying into the 
affairs, and mean desire to know the personal con- 
cerns of others, is a fault which often developes 
itself in little minds. Sometimes, also, in persons 
of honourable feeling to whom the advantages of 
liberal education have been denied. In them a 
desire for knowledge, misdirected, embraces nothing 
higher than the passing gossip of the day, and 
lowers the possessors of inquiring minds into the 
cleverest and best-informed newsmongers of their 
respective circles. Such persons may be guiltless 
of all malicious designs; but their tattling and 
inquisitive habits render them despicable in them- 
selves, and very pests in the eyes of their ac- 
quaintance, none of whom can count on long 
escaping the prying scrutiny of their curiosity, nor 
the hurtful saUies of their ever-busy tongues. 

While, then, we seek to cultivate habits of con- 
stant observation and patient investigation of 
worthy objects, be it also ours' ever to turn with 
disgust from the indulgence of that spirit of in- 
quisitiveness which is baneful alike to those who 
indulge it, and to society at large. 
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Music is that form of poetry which, being em- 
bodied solely in sound, addresses itself exclusively 
to the sense of hearing, by means of which avenue 
it gains access to the soul of man, and exerts 
on him an influence, greater or less, according to 
its power, and his natural constitution and sus- 
ceptibiUty. 

So far as we are at present acquainted with it, 
it consists of music which is purely natural, and 
of that which is the creation of human genius. 
The simple music of Nature surrounds us from 
our very cradles, and constantly ministers to our 
enjoyment. How early we learn to love the song 
of birds, the murmur of the rippling brook, the 
wild cry of the startled moor-game, and gentle 
voices of our friends, whatever tongue they speak. 
The echo of these sweet sounds hovers over the 
memory of our childish sports in flowery meadows 
and on heathery fells. 

One cannot but observe how beautifully, in Na- 
ture, particular sounds are adapted to the pecu- 
liarities of the material scenery with which they 
are connected. Take, for instance, a calm sunny 
evening on the sea shore. The western sky is 
resplendent with golden glory, which, as the eye 
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rises from the horizon, fades into cooler tints, and 
then deepens into fathomless blue. The waves 
of the ocean are heaving playfully, each one 
sparkling with amber light as it reaches its highest 
swell ; those at a distance are throbbing peacefully 
on the surface of the wide waters, while each 
nearer one, in turn, lays for a moment on the 
beach its tiny wreath of curling foam. There 
is the soft murmur of the distant waters— dreamy, 
and indistinct, and vast, — for it is the utterance 
of myriads of swelling waves — and there is the 
joyful rush and playful ripple of every one that 
breaks on the smooth sands. Sights and sounds 
are in perfect harmony ; and the sentiment of both 
is playful gentleness and majesty combined. Nor 
are the pealing thunders and the furious roar of 
the billows less in accordance with the angry line 
of the storm-cloud, and the solemn grandeur of 
the tempest-tossed ocean. 

The free wild warbling of the rising lark befits 
well the brilliance of the morning skies, and the 
dewy freshness of the earth, where he has left his 
lowly home to trill such notes of joyous praise as 
might well shame reluctant man. 

But Nature's music has its rests. Midnight 
unveils the sparkling treasures of the universe ; 
and, while their wondrous beauty is revealed, 
tumultuous sounds are liushed, and earth seems 
wrapt in silent adoration of her Maker. 

Man is an observant and sentient being ; very 
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prone, in his most original works, to imitate the 
great models which are spread around him in 
creation. The painter binds himself to this law 
ot imitation, and measures his success by the 
exactitude with which he is able to make his 
works " like Nature." 

The poet glories in so describing scenes and 
persons, with their thoughts and actions, as to- 
bring them before the eye of his reader with a 
vividness approaching reality. . 

The musician gives the transcript of his ima- 
ginings and sentiments in sound, Now, as we 
listen to the rolling waves of deep rich harmony 
in which he has enshrined his thoughts, we may 
perceive that the mind of the composer was 
hovering by the heaving ocean. Again, he pic- 
tures in his clear and plaintive notes the lofty 
groupings of the stars, or the calm quiet of the 
moonbeams. Anon, he transports us to the shady 
dells, and the soft melody of shepherds* pipes or 
the purling of the streams, delight us. Some, too, 
there be, whose thrilling melodies are s<> spiritual 
and tmearthly in their beauty, as to make one 
think the men who have imagined them most 
have enjoyed some vision of bright angels, and 
have caught the echo of their heavenly strains. 
Then there is the music of sentiment, in which 
the throbbing heart of man has told the story of 
his weakness and his greatness, llierein he has 
described his tumultuous passions, his yearning 
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tenderness, his joys, his sorrows, his noble aspira- 
tions, his despair. His mirthfulness has found its^ 
utterance, too, in comic song and measured dance.. 

On most of us music has some influence. It 
still can sooth the fretted spirit, as long ago it 
did, when David's melodies had power to charm 
the soul of royal Saul. It would seem, however,, 
that there is a region which music opens to a 
favoured few, whom Nature has gifted with a 
higher appreciation of sweet sounds than is be- 
stowed on ordinary men. Fine music inspires 
such persons with new life; and gushing tears- 
alone express emotions that woiJd seem to lie 
beyond the powers of verbal utterance. There 
must be deep recesses in the human soul, all in- 
accessible to common modes of entrance, chords 
that vibrate in answer to a breath from other souls,, 
a second and a subtler sense of hearing bestowed 
on some fine natures, while others are shut up to 
partial deafness for a time. Hereafter, it may be, 
that when the spirit sheds this thick receptacle of 
clay, all shall alike have power to taste the sweet- 
ness of eternal harmonies. 

Music is peculiarly the language of adoration.. 
When the earth, newly arrayed in perfect beauty, 
leapt from the hand of her Creator, and pursued 
her course amidst the planets of our system, 
" Morning stars sang together, and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy." The hosts of heaven lack 
neither harp nor solemn song to give ex5te;a»ia'^\ar 
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their joyous worship ; and though his sinful alien- 
ation from his God would close the heart and lip 
of man, and leave him in sullen and despairing 
silence, redeeming love restores him to the favour 
of his offended Maker, unlooses the bands of his 
iniquity, and wakens in his inmost soul the melody 
of praise. The incense of thanksgiving fills the 
temple of his being, and every chord of his mys- 
terious nature vibrates with gratitude, and love, 
:and joy. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
many of the noblest productions of musical 
genius are of a sacred or devotional character. One 
master mind recites the history of the world's 
•creation. Another tells, in thrilling tones, the 
story of Messiah's work, and griefs, and triumphs, 
:and many a joyous anthem speaks of pardoned 
«in and thankful trust in Heaven. But amidst 
All the gladness of our praises, ever and anon steal 
in the minor chords that tell of suffering and of 
sorrow ; nor, till the Saviour's work of restitution 
is completed, will guilt and woe be whoUy banished 
from the heart of man, nor their expression from 
his songs. 

But when, amidst the glories of the heavenly 
world, the countless multitude of the redeemed 
triumphantly surround the Lamb who ransomed 
them, in the glad anthem they wiU raise shall 
:sound no jarring note of sorrow, but every voice 
shall sing in perfect harmony, and every tone be 
joy, and love, and praise. 
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Ambition is so often mingled with other quali- 
ties and passions in human experience, that, in 
order to a just apprehension of it, it is necessary 
to divest it of their influences, — to separate it 
from their company, as much as possible, — and 
to regard it as an individual principle, existing; 
perhaps imiversally, in the human mind. 

An ambitious man, for example, is often also 
a proud man ; but ambition is not pride ; which 
latter quality consists rather in inordinate self- 
complacency. Neither is emulation an essential 
part of ambition, although it not unfrequently 
accompanies it, with its attendant train of burn- 
ing jealousies and envyings. 

In its strict and limited sense ambition is said 
to be a desire for power ; but when considering it 
in its more extended bearings on the welfare of 
our race, I should rather say that ambition is 
that aspiring action of the human mind, which, 
dissatisfied with its actual position and circum- 
stances, is perpetually going forth in eager desire 
after something which it apprehends as higher, 
nobler, and more perfect. Whether this faculty 
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could ever have been called into legitimate exer- 
cise while man remained a sinless inhabitant of 
Eden, and there held his appointed place as the 
delegated monarch of the earth he trod, may well 
be questioned ; but it appears to me we may- 
assume that it was, even then, a latent principle 
of his nature; for it was by exciting his ambition 
after an unlawful attainment of Grod-like know- 
ledge that his wily enemy lured him onward to 
his ruin. Fallen from his high estate, — deposed 
from his original position of command over the 
lower orders of creation, — ^become at once the 
victim of disappointed hope and of bitter remorse, 
— ^and now justly ill at ease and dissatisfied in 
his degraded condition, — ^what marvel that the 
mighty spirit of man should stir itself amidst the 
dust of his humiliation, and grasp after some- 
thing higher than its present misery? Alas, that 
he should so often grasp after shadows, or lay 
hold on glittering baubles, the possession of which 
tends only to sink him yet lower in the abysses 
of perdition ! 

The faculty of lovirig, which is inherent in 
eveiy human breast, is by no means a sinful pro- 
pensity, but rather an essential part of our nature ; 
yet our affections tend to exalt or to lower us, 
are in fact right or wrong, according to the worthi- 
ness or imfitness of the objects on which they are 
exercised. A man who loves what is holy and 
good gains assimilation with what he loves ; and 
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he who expends his affection on low and pollut- 
ing objects, in so doing inevitably becomes like 
to them. 

Thus, also, it appears to me that ambition is a 
portion of our being; and that its exercise be- 
comes beneficial, or detrimental to our happiness, 
as it leads us on to the attainment of objects 
truly great and noble, or sustains us in eager 
chase of such as are unworthy the desires of 
immortal creatures. 

I suppose few will be inclined to deny the 
salutary influence which a moderate degree of 
ambition exerts over us in the common affairs of 
life. We might be content to sit down in sloth- 
ful ignorance did not the pleasant fruits of know- 
ledge, lying far beyond our reach, lead us to toil 
patiently up the oft-times rugged steeps of learn- 
ing. The commendable desire of attaining skill 
in his profession often supports a man under sore 
discouragements, and through long years of un- 
wearied labour. 

An ambitious wish to serve his Sovereign, and 
to benefit his countrymen, has enabled many a 
statesman to persevere in maintaining unpopular 
principles, and has carried him with honour un- 
tarnished through the trying vicissitudes of public 
life. 

The well known effects of ostracism while that 
law was upheld in Athens, from whose walls it 
exiled so many of her noblest citizens, simelY f<M^ 
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the desire they manifested of occupying those 
distinguished positions amongst their fellow-men 
for which nature had peculiarly fitted them, at- 
tests the folly of attempting to banish lawful 
ambition from the midst of civil communities. 

Nevertheless, the indulgence of excessive ambi* 
Hon, even in pursuit of objects which in them- 
selves may be desirable, is certainly to be repre- 
hended. There are some minds — and those not 
unfrequently of a high class — in which ambition 
is so strong that it assumes the character of a 
ruling passion. When this is the case, that beau- 
tifiil harmony which should exist amongst the 
moral and intellectual faculties of a well-ordered 
mind is destroyed; and the peace of its possessor, 
as well as the welfare and happiness of others, is 
frequently sacrificed to its indulgence. 

The most common objects of excessive ambition 
are worldly honcnir, fame, and riches, 

" Honour to whom honour is due;" this is the 
Bible rule, and it is the right rule. Honour is the 
just meed of worthy and self-sacrificing action. 
Men who spend thought, time, and talent for the 
advancement of their country's welfare; — ^those 
who risk life and limb in her defence ; — and those 
who confer lasting benefits on their own land, and 
on the world at large, by the ingenuity and utility 
of their inventions, — such men have a lawful 
claim on the honourable esteem of their fellow- 
men, and should be amongst those whom their 
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monarch, also, " delighteth to honour" with gifts 
and titles which may commemorate to distant 
generations a just appreciation of their worth. 
But while we hold in special honour all these, 
and also men and women who have devoted 
themselves to noble works of philanthrophy, in 
prison, or hospital, or tent, let us not forget that 
every man of good and upright mind, who, accord- 
ing to his measure and opportunity, is endeavour- 
ing to lighten the burden of himian suffering, or 
to disperse the darkness of human ignorance, — 
and, thank God, we may find many such around 
us in the common paths of life — has also claims 
on dur esteem. There are, however, some people 
who make the attainment of honourable distinc- 
tion the ultimate aim of their ambition ; and do 
not scruple to purchase it by unprincipled actions, 
or to court with cringing servility the favour of 
the great and noble ; and to seek in dishonourable 
subjection to the caprices of others "the honour 
that Cometh from man." 

Fame is a glittering unsubstantial bait that 
often attracts the gaze of eyes that should be too 
lofty and too single to be dazzled by its bright- 
ness. For the acquisition of fame many a noble 
heart has ached with ardent longings — ^longings 
that have been fruitless till that throbbing heart 
was quiet in the grave ! Why should the poet 
care — ^he who has folded truth in words of death- 
less beauty — ^whose utterances ^TaaMi. ^&KKL *<iafe 
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hmnan heart with pleasure, while human hearts 
shall beat — ^why should he care that his poor 
name be bandied here and there with fickle 
praises? One noble thought excited, one deli- 
cate chord of human sympathy so touched as to 
vibrate with holy sweetness through the nature of 
a fellow-being, is worth a thousand plaudits from 
a thousand giddy tongiies. 

And then the orator — ^whose eloq^uence is such 
that hearts are bowed, opinions swayed, judg- 
ments convinced, before the magic of his powerful 
words— are not such trophies ample guerdon for 
his toil? why should he stoop to care whether 
the lip utters his commendation, when the im- 
mortal mind acknowledges his sway, whether it 
be in senate-house, or hall, or lecture-room? — for 
now I am not speaking of the pulpit Gk)d 
forbid that any should ascend that sacred place 
with other thoughts 'than those of yearning love 
for dying souls, and holy zeal to prove himself a 
faithful messenger of Heaven I Such aspirations 
should banish every paltry thpught of self; for 
standing thus, as an ambassador of God Himself, 
it surely were presumptuous for any man to 
plume himself upon his fit deliverance of a mes- 
sage for which the loftiest archangel would own 
his powers unequal 

The ambitious craving for wealth is a more 
general, but perhaps a less excusable folly, and 
one utterly unworthy to absorb the eneigies of an 
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enlightened mind. Kevertheless, bow many hold 
themselves happy, as having fulfilled a great des- 
tiny, if, ere they pass from the scene of mortal 
existence, they can write themselves possessors of 
extraordinary riches. Pitiable object this, for the 
aspirations of a deathless spirit! And what then 
is man's destiny ? To toil in gathering to him- 
self bank notes and railway shares, wide lands 
and sumptuous houses, and then lay down his 
weary form in the lone tomb, chilly and comfort- 
less ? — ^To gain a name of honour in the lists of 
science, literature, or military gloiy, and sink, 
worn out with mental labour, while a thousand 
lips prolong for some few years the echo of his 
praises ? — Better than these, to spend his life in 
kindly enterprize for others* good, — ^to soothe the 
sorrowful, assist the needy, and die, leaving the 
objects of his generous care to fresh philanthro- 
pists? — Is such his destiny? Ah! would it 
satisfy your craving heart, my reader ? Not one, 
not aU of these would be enough for me ! The 
soul that dwells in this " frail tenement of clay " 
demands so much, that only He who formed it 
with its many wants can satisfy them. In fact, 
it must, on due consideration, be apparent to any 
reasonable mind that all temporal objects of am- 
bition cannot be otherwise than utterly inadequate 
to satisfy the graspings of a soul whose existence 
wiU be co-eq.ual with that of eternity, and whose 
capacities the most adventurous have &Akd.\j^ 
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fiithom. It becomes, therefore, a question of no 
small interest and importance for us to consider 
— ^whether there exists any fitting and Intimate 
field for the dne development and exercise of 
human ambition ? It appears to me that reason 
and revelation both reply ihert is. If man has 
fidlen by transgression, — has become alienated 
from his Creator, and d^raded in his own sight 
and that of the universe of Crod, — ^what object 
can be presented to his ambition more reasonable 
and more noble than that he should seek, by 
acceptance, of profTered reconciliation, to become 
reinstated in the Divine favour ? 

The Saviour Himself has condescended to di- 
rect the aspirations of him who has attained this 
blessed position. But, in inscrutable wisdom, 
He has ordained that the objects He proposes to 
the ambition of His disciples shall be obtained by 
means which are their exact opposites. Thus, 
would we seek for eternal honour ? It must be 
by present subjection ; for He declares, " If any 
man serve Me, him will my Father honour.'* 
How humbling, how painful this service they 
only can tell who have sought loyally to obey 
some of His least ostentatious commands. There 
is often more heroic self-renunciation in the un- 
angered and patient endurance of insulting looks 
and words, all unnoticed by those around, than in 
the laborious performance of exploits, the gloiy 
of which may be blazoned by admiring tongues. 
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The promised gracious recompense of such lowly 
service to the Saviour is reserved for that hour 
when the righteous Judge will publicly declare 
the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit to have 
been of great price in His sight. Again, the 
heavenly mansions are reserved for those who are 
"poor in spirit;" and Christians whose eyes are 
lofty, looking &; earthly fame, wealth, or prefer- 
ment, have need to take heed, lest by over- eager- 
ness to "build them a house " in this wilderness, 
they should risk their title to the heavenly in- 
heritance. I well believe that some of the bright- 
est crowns of righteousness wiU hereafter be 
placed on many brows, which, through this weary 
pilgrimage, bent low beneath the burden of heavy 
but accepted crosses ; for, " if we suffer, we shall 
also reign with Him." 

Present likeness to, and future exaltation with, 
the Divine Eestorer of God's image in defaced 
humanity, is the only object commensurate with 
the energies and worthy the aspiring desire of 
man. And we, who have accepted His offered 
mercy, have our Saviour's royal warrant for seek- 
ing the attainment of objects so srublime; for 
His lips, which were never opened to deceive or 
to mislead, have pointed to Divine perfection as 
our high model, and have also breathed the all- 
inspiring promise, that they who bear His like- 
ness and share His humiliation on earth, shall 
also hereafter partake of His bea^eixVj ^^n * 
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Thomas Gbat has cast one priceless o£feriiig into 
the casket of literary treasure ; it is* his ** ISLegy" 

This little poem, which contains but thirty-two 
short stanzas, is like a string of precious stones; 
and each jewel is so fiedrly cut that gleams of truth 
and beauty flash forth &om every side on the 
beholder's gaze, leaving him uncertain whether to 
admire most the loveliness of every separate gem, 
or the rare skill with which they all are strung 
together, so that each one borrows from, and flings 
again some ray of beauty on its fellows. One 
fact attests the superior excellence of this poem ; 
it is that, in conmion with many other works of 
human genius, it conmiends itself to ail who read 
it; charming alike the simple and the learned, 
the lover of nature and of sentiment, as well 
as the moralist, and, with few exceptions, the 
critic too. 

True to the most solemn realities of our mortal 
nature, and to the deepest feelings of the human 
heart, it touches chords of sympathy in all our 
breasts, just as it did a hundred years ago in those 
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of our forefathers, and as it yet shall do, in future 
generations, while ever living, loving, thinking, 
dying men shall tread this rolling sphere. 

The claim which Gray's "Elegy" so successfully 
asserts to imiversal appreciation, may, I think, be 
attributed to the truthfulness of its imagery, the 
correctness of its philosophy, the deep pathos of 
its sentiment, and the simple beauty of its style. 
We shall notice briefly each of these four points. 

The scenes here brought before the imagination 
are chosen with taste, and are delicately sketched; 
yet they are so wisely left in outline, that Fancy 
may claim the pleasing task of shading in and 
filling up the picture. 

It is the exquisite adaptation of scene to sen- 
timent — ^the harmonious commingling of the felt 
and visible in Nature, that gives it such marvel- 
lous power over man as a material and sentient 
being. 

Unless the artist catches the spirit with the 
outline of his landscape, and transfers it jn his 
touches to the canvas, his most elaborate painting 
fails to please. 

But all the scenes that Gray here traces bear 
this true impress of artistic talent. 

The peacefulness of evening steals around us 
as we read his opening lines. The lowing cattle, 
tinkling fold, and cry of solitary owl, make one 
realize the growing quiet of the twilight hours. 
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" The ragged elms, and yew trees' shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a motdd'ring heap,* 

convey a solema feeling of mortality, not unre- 
lieved by hope, that gains increasing strength as 
after lines remind us death is but a sleep. 

What is there in those simple words, *'The. 
breezy call of incense-breathing mom," that sa 
bewitches us ? We seem to smell, in the sweet 
freshness of the dawn, the perfume of brier-roses 
and of honeysuckle ; — ^we see the sky glowing 
with ruddy brightness, and beads of glittering 
dew hang on the cobwebs that festoon the bushes. 
And ah ! we fe^el — feel that the incense of i^ 
joicing morning should not arise alom, but that 
Qwr praises should therewith ascend before our 
Maker. 

These are not all the landscapes Gray has painted, 
but let us glance at his interior. A labourer's 
cottage ; — 'tis but a lowly scene ; and yet, perhaps 
never did true-hearted man read that one little 
verse that comprehends the whole who was not 
moved to wish that he could own a like reality; — 
the cheerful comfort of a bright fireside,— -^the 
busy thoughtfulness of woman's love, — the claq^ 
of chubby little hands, and lisp of childhood's 
pouting lips, stammering the name of father I 
Kame of such sacred sweetness that but one ciua 
match it amongst all names of human love, — ^not 
one, in the vocabulary of heaven ! 
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The vanity of worldly ambition, the real worth- 
lessness of empty fame, the common lot and uni-* 
versal equality of mortal men when earth reclaims 
her kindred dust ; these facts, which we all know 
so well, yet are so willing to forget amidst the ex- 
citement and emulations of life, are acknowledged 
in this poem with equal elegance and force. Another 
weighty truth is also recognized, and it is one that 
we are stiU more prone to overlook, — that every 
man is just what God, and his own self, and not 
what circumstances make him. Goodness is true 
greatness ; and in the eyes of Him to whom all 
outward accidents of pomp and position are alike 
marked by the littleness of finitude and fugitive 
duration, goodness is equally great, whether it be 
lifted on some small pinnacle of earthly elevation, 
or lies hidden under the rags, and misery, and 
wounds, of an unknown unpitied Lazarus. 

Doubtless there are daughters not a few who, 
by patient self-denying duty, have won as fair a 
title to the lovely fame of filial piety as did the 
exiled maiden of Siberia, whose well-known hero- 
ism justly claims our admiration. There have 
been many faithful and brave-hearted wives, whose 
devoted sympathy and love have aided and sup- 
ported noble men in hours of cruel conflict with 
torturing oppression. Their humble names, un- 
known perhaps on earth, stand side by side with 
those of Sadiel Bussel and of Gertrude Yon der 
Wart in rolls that angels read. 
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As we are often told that these are gfittenng 
stars lost to our gaze in the £Eur depths of space 
above nsiy so, in the deep ohscnrity oi poverty and 
pain, are many good and noble spiriti^ none the less 
rarely beautifdl because few eyes save those of 
Heaven are on them. Well might our poet say-— 

*^ Full many a gem of purest ray sereney 

The dark mifathomed caves of ocean bear: 
FuU many a flower is bom to blush tmseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 

Whoever read Gray^s "Elegy" untouched ? Its 
calm but not unpleasing melancholy sinks deep 
into the heart ; and, as we lay the volume down, 
we sigh, without well knowing why. The throbbing 
pulse of joy is quieted; a sympathetic sadness steals 
upon us, vibrating through our hearts, and telling 
us a master hand has delicately touched some of 
their finest strings. What a wide sweep of deep 
and solemn thought there lies condensed in that 
one line — "The paths of glory lead but to the 
grave !" 

"The parting soul," still yearning for com- 
panionship and love, — the poet's glance at future 
days, when well-known scenes shall own his stq» 
no more, — the bank forsaken and the brook un- 
sought, — ^the passing funeral and the lowly tomb, 
— ^all lead us on to the inimitable epitaph ; its 
simple beauty needs no word of comment. 

Perhaps human minds are more certainly amdl 
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lastingly influenced by the trivialities of style and 
manner than all are willing to aUow. 

The very truths fix)m which we recoil, and to 
which our hearts are closed when they are pre- 
sented to us with acrimony and dogmatical autho- 
rity, find ready access and a glad reception when 
accompanied by the all-persuasive eloquence of 
gentle speech and loving tones. 

The winning beauty of Nature makes us wil- 
ling learners, and gives success to her thousand 
lessons on the wisdom and goodness of her Maker. 

The pictures, philosophy,, and sentiment of Gray 
had lost one half their power, I well believe, had 
he not wreathed them all into a lay of which the 
beauties are not startling, merely because they are 
so faultless and so natural Bightly to appreciate 
this poem, we must remember that it is the utter- 
ance of a contemplative mind, at eventide, within 
a rustic burial-ground. It bears unmistakable 
marks of having been written in such a place, 
and is, without doubt, a verbal sketch from Na- 
ture. To enjoy it thoroughly we must read it in 
a like spot, at such an hour. We shall then most 
clearly perceive that the flow of thought is natural, 
and that the language in which it is expressed is 
fitly chosen. For my part, I must say I could 
hardly wish a word obliterated or transposed. For 
though there are some who have severely criticised - 
this poem, I am not one of those who can be 
charmed with notlung short of perfection*. The 
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senses because one of its petals is slightly mal- 
futmed ; and I must dedine the uBgeneions task 
of se^ii^ out Uanishes in this ''Elegy/' while I 
confess that; for nie» the easy Yeisifieation of the 
poem, and the frequency and general accuracy of 
its rhymes* have a veiy pleasing effect. Its smooth* 
ness is considerably, thoogh almost imperceptibly, 
hastened by allit^ations, which occur at inter- 
'vab ihroQg^iooi. 

ffis coantry has erected both ''storied urn" 
and "animated host** in the "fretted vaults" of 
Westminster to the memory of Thomas Grray. But 
liis own veises are perp^ually raising for him hx 
nobler monuments in human souls. The church* 
yard of SUdre Pogis, which suggested his "Elegy," 
is, most appropriately, tiie resting-place of Gra/s 
mortal remains ; for the lofty spirit whose breath- 
ings still have power to charm his follow-sojoumers 
cm earth — ah ! leave it in its " dread abode, the 
bosom of his Eather and his God !" 
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**' To a great mind nothing is small." We have 
;al)undant proof of the truth of this trite old say- 
ing, if we glance in a very cursory manner at 
^ome who stand forth amongst their fellows as 
men remarkable for their attainments in the 
various walks of science and of art. 

The man whose comprehensive genius con- 
ceived the idea of arranging all the vegetable 
kingdom in orders and classes, whose acute and 
observing mind discovered, amongst their almost 
endless diversities, certain identities which bind 
together different families of plants, and others^ 
again, which, like subtle links, unite all these 
families in one vast chain of beautiful yet varied 
order, — ^this same great linnseus was a man who 
loved to pore over the minutest development of 
vegetable life, and owed the success with which 
he threaded the labyrinth of Nature's mysteries to 
Jiis patient scrutiny of the frail petals and tiny 
stamens of the world of flowers. 

Persevering spiders, toiling ants and bees, an4 
falling fruit, have given rise to discoveries of 
world-wide fame, and have called forth true and 
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immoital sayings of the wise. Nay, the le^hole 
muverse declares the presence of that Mighty 
Mind, which, while its immutable laws hold vart 
systems in nicely-balanced gravitation, majestic 
caUy and harmoniously progressing through un- 
told ages on their gigantic courses, measures out 
the sunny moments that comprehend the round 
of insect life, plumes the fragile pinions of the 
moth, and makes each glittering dewdrop the 
swarming theatre of a world of living uctive 
beauty. Far be it then from us to despi^, as 
unworthy our interest and observation, whatever 
finds a place in the wide compass of created 
wonders! 

Nevertheless, " there is beauty in appropriate- 
ness;" and experience is constantly proving that 
we have need to guard against the common error 
of allowing anything an undue and exaggerated 
share of our attention. He is surely not a wise 
man, who, with a universe of beauty spread 
aroxmd him, fixes his gaze on one small section 
of it, and so magnifies its importance that he 
can see nothing beyond. Such folly, however, is 
more common than we are wont to imagine ; and 
were each of us to pass his own thoughts under 
impartial scrutiny, perhaps there are few who 
must not plead guilty of it, in some way or other. 
A musician lives in the world of music ; a painter 
in that of art; a naturalist in that of science; a pro- 
fessor in his classes ; a mother in her nursery. Thus, 
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€ach is but too apt to hold exaggerated ideas about 
his own peculiar sphere of action, and to regard it 
as the one most important in all the world. No 
doubt the tendency to magnify what concerns us 
most nearly is natural enough. Mental, like visible 
perspective, diminishes the size of distant objects; 
but it is a tendency which, if indulged, fosters a 
narrow-minded selfishness and self-conceit, and 
we shall do well to watch against its too power- 
ful influence in the formation of our characters 
and mental habits. 

Let us beware, then, of entertaining exag- 
gerated ideas of our own individual importance in 
the world. We are very apt to imagine that we 
are essential to the well-being of those around 
us,— that no one can fulfil our duties so skilfully 
and faithfully as we do. Ah, me ! it needs only 
that serious illness lay us on the shelf for some 
few months, to teach us that such a notion is 
nothing more than a fond self-complacent delu- 
sion. We look out from our enforced retirement, 
on to the scenes of our late interests and occupa- 
tions, and our hearts are fain to sink within us 
as we observe that our presence is scarcely 
missed ! Not more completely, as it seems to us, 
do parted waves close over a sinking pebble, than 
does the busy stream of social life over the de- 
parting, or disabled sufferer. Is there no whole- 
some lesson for us here? Surely, on the one 
hand, this fact should teach us in true humility to 
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think soberly of our best deeds, ever esteemii^ 
others rather than ourselves, and on the other, to 
tise with redoubled diligence all powers for use- 
fulness God has committed to our trust ; and that 
ftot so much as a duty, but rather as our highest 
privilege. 

We have much need to guard against exagger- 
ation in the region of our affections. The heart 
of man is a strangely wayward thing ; and, like to 
an ill-broken horse, it often needs the curb-bit 
and the spur. Who amongst us does not feel 
there are some people whom he ought to love 
more than he does, whose estimable qualities, or 
peculiar relation to himself, give a claim on his 
regard to which his heart does not fully respond ? 
and that there are others round whom his affec- 
tions are so prone to entwine and luxuriate as 
efiTectually to hide their imperfections from his 
sight; and his full throbbing heart is ready to 
tremble, at times, lest such inordinate affection 
should bespeak the existence of an idol ? What 
need there is, in the deepest depths of our nature, 
of the moderating influences of self- watchfulness, 
and self-discipline I 

Persons of ardent temperament and limited 
information are peculiarly liable to fall into ex- 
aggerated habits of thought. Though the matter 
before them be one of very small importance, they 
enter on it with an earnestness worthy of a far 
wider scope, and expend the energy of concen- 
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trated thought on subjects which are unworthy of 
it. To them, for the moment, a mole-hill becomes 
a mountain; and mental vigoiur is wasted in the 
chase of shadows, which might have been employed 
in the pursuit of solid immutable truth. For thia 
phase of exaggeration there is the twofold remedy 
of seK-restraint and enlarged information; for the 
cool eye usually sees the farthest, and the fart- 
seeing eye is generally the most correct. 

May we venture a passing remark on the exag- 
gerated importance which is frequently given to 
the conventionalities of life in the fashionable 
society in the present day ? Polite manners and 
custoims should be the easy garb in which kindly 
feeling naturally clothes itself, and only as such 
have they any beauty or value whatsoever. Is it 
so? Let the round of morning visits answer^ 
when there is a sigh of reUef at finding so-caUed 
" friends " from home ! The reality of true 
civility, which seeks another's pleasure rather 
than its own, where it exists, is too often hidden 
under a cumbrous load of multiplied forms and 
material expression, which are ostensibly intended 
to exhibit it. When shall we shake ourselves 
free from the shackles of false " proprieties," and 
be kind because we feel kind, allowing our feel- 
ings to express themselves with spontaneous 
warmth, instead of casting and cooling them in 
the fixed moulds of fashionable custom? 

The fault of exaggeration in conversation is» 
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pediaps, a moie palpable one than any of those 
abeady noticed. It prevails most amongst natur- 
ally imaginative people, who are wanting in those 
sterling qualities of sound sense and uprightness 
of heart which are the necessaiy ballast of en- 
thusiastic minds. Statements made by such 
persons almost invariably receive a colour &om 
their own peculiar characteristics. Lovers of the 
marvellous turn common incidents into extraor- 
tlinary stories. Carping and ungenerous minds 
make the little fSedlings of their neighbours occa- 
sions for the circulation of gross shmders ; while 
complacent self-worshippers delight in magnify- 
ing and retailing the complimentary speeches of 
their Mends. The instances I have cited are ex- 
treme cases; but many of us would do well to 
scrutinize our conversation more closely than we 
are wont to do, in order to make it a truer and 
more unerring index to the verities we would 
relate, and the sentiments we desire to express. 

Before closing this brief essay, I would finally 
enquire whether we are not all very apt to exag- 
gerate the importance of things seen and tempo- 
ral, allowing them to block from our spirits' gaze 
the vast world of eternal realities which lies 
beyond the sphere of our mortal ken ? Are there 
not many Christian women thus blinded, and 
living as " daughters that are at ease ? '* Eecli- 
ning on their silken couches, they spend their 
days in poring over fascinating books, while mul- 
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titudes of their fellow creatures are fast bound in 
the galling chains of sin; and they know the 
truth, which can make them free ! Their delicate 
fingers are skilful for works of elegance and 
taste; but have they ever pressed the throbbing 
brow of suffering, or ministered to the sick and 
dying ? Their voices sound sweetly in the plea- 
sant song ; but have they spoken words of sym- 
pathy and mercy to the perishing ? It may be 
that their feet can tread the mazy dance with 
gracefiil ease; have they ever entered the dwell- 
ings of the lost and ignorant, "shod with the 
preparation of the gospel of peace ? '* Ah, Chris- 
tian women ! who are living thus in pleasure, 
seek to adorn yourselves with good works, and to 
follow the Lamb on earth, if you would be 
amongst those who, hereafter, shall walk with 
Him in white ! 

An immortal spirit can see things in their just 
proportions only as it mounts heavenward; and, 
in order to this, we must get the world beneath 
our feet, and taking our stand by the side of our 
Divine Redeemer, must humbly learn to see all 
things as He saw them from His uplifted cross — as 
He now sees them from His exalted throne. 
Looking, by faith, on Him whose visage was so 
marred for us, all earthly glories and delights will 
pale and fade; things truly great will gradually 
assume their due importance in our eyes ; very 
much that we have been accustomed to regard 
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-with exaggerated interest and concern, will dwindle 
down to the merest insignificance ; and we shall 
wonder that we shoxdd have spent so many serious 
thoughts on the paltry and fast-fleeting trifles of 
a day. 




mmbt WxxtmB. 



There are certain things the value of which can 
be fully understood only by contrasting them 
with their opposites. The golden light and calm 
serenity of a summer's evening can be best appre- 
ciated by one who has been lately subjected to 
the rude gales of a tempest, on the waves of a 
storm-fretted ocean. Sweet sounds of country 
life — ^the bleat of young lambs, the coo of wood- 
pigeon, the distant lowing of the herd — ^fall most 
gratefully on ears that have heen tortured with 
the weary grating noises of city life. We do not 
know the worth of the soft cool rain drops, till 
burning sun and parched earth have taught us 
their value. How lightly we esteem the peace- 
ful quiet of midnight slumbers, till some sore 
anxiety or feverish pain has robbed us of their 
calm refreshment ! 

There are also certain moral virtues very essen- 
tial to the well-being of society, yet so unobtru- 
sive in their character that we may discover and 
appreciate them best by picturing to ourselves 
their opposite vices. This appears to me to be 
peculiarly the case as regards the passive vlxtwA^. 
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I shall briefly oflfer a few thoughts on some of 
those which may be classed under this head, and 
which may also be emphatically called Christian 
virtaes ; for though many persons, even in the hea- 
then world, have excelled in the exercise of one or 
more of them, odl are enjoined by the laws of the 
Christian religion, and all must be assiduously 
cultivated by every one who would attain the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ 

MODERATION. 

Perhaps moderation, or temperance, is the most 
negative in its character of aU human virtues; 
but it is by no means the least important ona 
When duly exercised, it restrains the carnal de- 
sires of our evil nature, and keeps in check the 
strong passions of the souL Indeed, without 
moderation, most other virtues might merge into 
hurtful vices. Extravagant liberality is but pro- 
digality; undue clemency is another name for 
laxity ; and excessive courage may become rash 
daring. In order that all the faculties of the 
mind and the emotions of the heart may be duly 
balanced, habitual moderation must subject them 
to the control of an enlightened judgment. 

It is usually in the season of early youth, 
before experience of the various illusions of life 
has sobered the sanguine and impulsive spuit^ 
that the exercise of moderation is most difficult 
There are, however, ardent natures, which, through 
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life, find it hard to curb their fiery impulses. In 
such cases not only is the exercise of moderation 
especially praiseworthy, but it frequently places 
the possessors of ardent feeling and energetic 
character amongst the most useful and valuable 
members of society. Such persons are peculiarly 
exposed by their impassioned nature to the in- 
fluence of surrounding circumstances, of which 
they are not unfrequently the sport; but while 
moderation in nowise extinguishes the generous 
ardour of an upright and unsophisticated mind, 
it teaches the necessity of self-government, in 
order to the maintenance of self-respect, and to 
the wise conduct of the affairs of life. 

Moreover, pleasures are more satisfying, sorrows 
are less hurtful, our very affections are sweeter, if 
we entertain them with wholesome moderation. 
Thus, seK-interest would prompt us to the cultiva- 
tion of this virtue. "We have, besides, a word of 
counsel on this subject in the volxmie of heavenly 
wisdom, where the Christian reads this simple 
but authoritative admonition — "Let your moder- 
ation be known unto all men." 

FORTITUDE. 

It is so utterly impossible to secure ourselves 
against the adversities and vicissitudes incident 
to our present life, that the virtue which enables 
us to meet them with calmness and dignity cannot 
be lightly esteemed. 
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Fortitude, as we find it amongst Heathen and 
Mahomedan nations, and in hundreds of our 
fellow-countrymen, is the result of habitual philo- 
sophic reflection on the chances and changes of 
our mortal state, blended with a self-respecting 
resolution to endure with firmness and composure 
the evils which they cause to all alike. The 
power which this moral feeling has on some of 
our race is marvellous indeed. Pecmiiary adver- 
sity, that strips the outer life of many a useless 
gaud, when encountered with fortitude, though it 
bid a man descend from his luxurious carriage to 
pace the street with rusty hat and threadbare 
coat, may have a strangely elevating influence 
over his moral life. It may show him many 
things, as until then he never saw them — ^in their 
true colours; — ^it may awaken the fire of enterprize 
which had before lain dormant; — ^his tread may 
assume the energy of manly independence ; — and 
native mental power, roused for his own support, 
may cause the man himseK to become an object 
of esteem, when his mere position in life has 
ceased to be one of admiration or of envy. 
But alas ! adversity and affliction too often have 
a very different effect. Who has not known in- 
stances in which sorrow-stricken hearts have 
yielded to the influence of despair, and life thence- 
forth has been to them an intolerable burden, or 
a vain struggle against the decrees of Providence ? 

I must not leave this subject without remark- 
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ing that, in one very important point, Christian 
fortitude diflfers from that which depends merely 
on natural energy and strength of character, or is 
the result of just philosophic reasoning. It rests 
upon the firmer foundation of faith in the revealed 
character «f God, our reconciled Father, as all- 
wise, all-merciful, and almighty, in every dispen- 
sation of His providence; and it produces the 
grace of loving and childlike resignation to His 
wilL Happy are they who in the hour of trial 
can exclaim, as did the venerable patriarch of 
old, with heaven-inspired fortitude, "Shall we 
receive good at the hand of the Lord, and shall 
we not receive evil?" 

TRUTH. 

Truth, or sincerity, may, I think, in a certain 
aspect, be counted amongst the passive virtues ; for 
though it frequently incites to positive action, it 
also extends a quiet and very powerful influence 
over the character, and affects, not our deeds alone, 
but our very being. Without sincerity, all appa- 
rent moral goodness is worse than worthless ; it 
becomes a specious snare in which the confidence 
of our fellow-creatures is entrapped. It is far 
«afer to encounter an open foe than an insincere 
friend ; and he who, possessing the most brilliant 
parts, yet lacks truthfulness of character, merits 
our distrust and abhorrence, rather than our com* 
tplacent regard. 
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There are many idio would sconi to be niir 
tmthfal towards their feUow-men, who cannot 
justly lay claim to equal ainceiity in the sight of 
God. Tlie human heart is erer pione to deceit-* 
nay, it is ** deceitfol above all things," and the 
renewing influence of the Spirit of Tmtb alona 
can make it upright in His sight who ^ desiieth 
truth in the inward parts." 

UUJUJJTT. 

I think I may venture to affinn that this raie 
and lovely virtue is ene oi those which are most 
nnphatically inculcated by the teaehings and ex- 
ample of our Divine Sariour^ and which are 
amongst the peculiar fruits of His Spirit. His 
own blessed lips have declared that He is ** lowly 
in heart ;" and, amongst the first recorded utter- 
ances of ELis human ministry, he breatheda special 
blessing on '^the poor in spirit." The more inr 
tently we study the record o£ His wondrous hu- 
mility, the more aident will become our reverent 
admiration for this lowliest virtue, which our 
Saviour's entire li£e has invested with such hea- 
venly dignity. But m^re admiration is not 
imitation; and it behoves us to recollect that^ 
if hunulify was levely as manifested by the 
Prince of Gbry, it is a virtue most appropriate ta 
those whom He- came to redeem from their naturaj. 
state of sinful degradation. 

It is easy to wish for the grace of Christian 
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humility ; it is even easy, comparatively speaking, 
to pray for it ; — ^bnt ah ! to learn, day by day, and 
hour by hour, those proofs of our sinfulness, folly, 
and weakness, that leave us no choice about being 
humble in heart, — this is Tiard indeed ; and until 
such lessons have been learned, our fancied hu- 
mility is too often but pride in fair disguise. 

MEEKNESS. 

Some persons are by nature gifted with more 
amiable dispositions than others; are but little 
prone to anger, and ordinarily manifest a meek 
forbearance under the infliction of wrong. The 
possession of such a temper is an incalculable 
blessing, as it smooths for its owner the pathway 
of life, and wards off a thousand annoyances to 
which spirits less yielding aie subjected. 

But the acquisition of meekness, though diffi- 
cult, is possible to all who will learn of Jesus, 
It is the sister virtue, or rather I would say, it is 
the offspring of humility ; and is also one of those 
on which God has set His own seal, as being the 
"fruits of the Spirit." Perhaps there is no 
virtue which it is more difficult to acquire than 
this. How the heart rises in seK-vindication, 
under xmmerited accusation ! How readily slight- 
ing looks and words fire our pride ! How eager 
the injured spirit feels to maintain its rights, and 
to avenge its wrongs! I know of no himian 
power stax>ng enough to control to TX!L<5i^lcw^^*<5w^ 
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lashings of an iiritable mind, vfhen thus provoked. 
Habitual self-government may restrain, outward 
acts of anger and revenge ; but meekness of heari 
is a heaven-bom virtue, and can only be attained 
by those who are partakers of the Spirit of Christ 
The meekness of Moses, of David, of the first 
Christian martyr, and of all that noble army that 
has "followed in his train," excites our wonder 
and admiration; but what are even these in- 
stances of heaven-wrought meekness compared 
with that of our Divine Saviour himself ? It is not 
for us to comprehend His holy endurance of the 
perpetual contradiction of sinners against Him- 
seK, nor the surpassing bitterness which their 
cruel taunts infused into His cup of ignominy and 
mortal agony ; but, in adoring awe, we listen to 
His God-like yet meek petition for their pardon. 

CONTENTMENT. 

This virtue is a very precious one, and more 
resembles the fabled "philosophers' stone" than 
anything else ; |br what it cannot turn to gold 
it surely gilds. Truly a contented mind is a per- 
petual feast — a joy to itseK, and a blessing to all 
around. It can find some grains of sweetness in 
the bitterest cup; and, as it makes the spirit calm 
and free from trouble, it makes the face to shine 
with gladness. 

This heavenly virtue springs from humility 
and faith, and only well befits those souls who 
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inow themselves, and know their Saviour too. 
For wlw should be content until he owns the 
Pearl of price ? It would be blind delusion, and 
not a just contentment, that could make a rebel 
happy while living in banishment with an un- 
executed sentence hanging over him ; and such is 
the condition of impardoned sinners. But when 
the cost has been well counted, and we have 
chosen . Him who chose us first, then, having 
Christ, all things are ours in thai exact propor- 
tion which our Father sees is for our good. 
Cheerful contentment now should take possession 
of our hearts, and make our lives peaceful and 
free from care. We cannot really need whatever 
God denies. Yet we must recollect content is 
not inertness ; and our lot is sometimes ordered so 
that we must stir ourselves, and exercise the facul- 
ties that God has given us, for our own good or for 
that of others.^ In all changing circumstances, 
His word wiU stand the trial of our various expe- 
riences, and we shall find that " Godliness with 
contentment is great gain." As a poet-pasteK/r of 
France has truly and sweetly said— • 

" Ou briUante ou voil^e, 
Sous Tin Umpide azur, ou sous un ceil de feu ; 
Pauvre, triste et souffrante, ou de bien couronn^e 

La vie est belle en DieuJ^ 

PATIENCE. 

Patience is, perhaps, the most passive of all tha 
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passive yirtnes ; yet its practice often demands no 
small d^iee of resolution. It is a great kindneai 
to teach children to be patient in their earliest 
years ; for this virtue grows very perceptibly by 
being exercised. It is far more difficult to beat 
patiently the first day of suffiBring than the se- 
cond. The same may be said of this virtue when 
it is needful for us to await the bestowal of some 
expected good. At first we anticipate its enjoy- 
ment with eager desire^ that seems as if it could 
brook no delay. But this subsides as our patience 
grows stronger; days, weeks, months, perhaps 
years pass by; and at last, when Patience has 
had her perfect work, the wished-for blessing is 
dropped down on hearts subdued by waiting, and 
thus prepared to receive it gratefully and to use 
it wisely. 

From this brief consideration of some of the 
passive virtues, we may readily perceive that they 
are of no small importance in our moral life. 
Although we have spoken of them severally, it is 
not difficult to see that each one is, in a measure, 
dependent for its full and perfect development on 
the existence and vigour of the rest. Thus, meek- 
ness and patience will flourish beat in a heart 
that is penetrated with true humility. Fortitude 
is strengthened by the exercise of modemtion ; nor 
can any virtue merit our confidence and esteem 
unless it bears the broad ^seal of sincerity. 

Estimable as all these passive virtues are, we 
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must not forget that they are but like a woof, 
across which the weft of active virtues must be 
daily passed, if we would form a character of 
uniform moral excellence, and faithfully fulfil our 
various duties " In that state of life unto which 
it hath pleased God to call us." 
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Amongst many proofs by wliich we are sui'- 
roimded of the general intellectual activity of the 
present age, may be reckoned the increasing pre- 
valence of Essay Societies. 

Fifty years ago such associations were rare;, 
and, perhaps, England boasted no second Essay 
Society in the days when Addison, Steel, and 
their little coterie of literary friends daily sent 
forth the sheets of the "Spectator," to charm 
their readers with satire, wit, and sense, of which 
the world has not yet grown weary. 

But at present there is scarcely a town of any 
considerable size which cannot boast of Mutual 
Improvement Societies and Church Institutes ; the* 
members of which are required, from time to 
time, to contribute essays on given subjects ; and 
private societies, similarly organized with our own, 
are by no means uncommon. 

These facts plainly indicate that, in this coun- 
try, mental culture has advanced amongst all 
classes, and has become more generally acknow- 
ledged as beneficial to those who seek to attain it. 
The same fact also testifies to the truth of a re- 
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mark that has been made, to the eflfect that origi- 
nal talent, in our day, is not concentrated in the 
persons of a few illustrious men and women, but 
that mental endowments are more equally dis- 
persed amongst the multitude. 

The advantages which Essay Societies, when 
judiciously organized, afiford to those connected 
with them are various ; and it may be worth our 
while briefly to consider a few of them. 

First, let us look at the advantages which indi- 
mduals may gain by writing essays. 

One of the most obvious of these, perhaps, is 
the foTTnation of habits of thoughtful investigation. 
A great variety of objects surround us, and a 
greater number of subjects pass before our mental 
vision, on which we rarely give ourselves the 
trouble td think. Sometimes we are content to 
receive, from mere appearances, impressions that 
would vanish if we looked below the surface. 
Sometimes we suffer our judgment to be guided 
by what others have already thought and said, 
and take at second-hand whatever opinions they 
may present to us. The necessity of committing 
our thoughts to paper, compels us to lay aside 
these idle habits of mind, and leads us to investi- 
gate, for ourselves, the subjects on which we are 
called to write. 

The frequent writing of essays also tends to 
correct haJnts of aimless and indefinite thought. 

When we consider the power for good which 
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exists in one benevolent and ennobling thought 
tliat has been adequately expressed in word (xt 
action, we cannot but regard with shame and re- 
,gret the vast tumult of vague and useless ideas 
which hourly throng the busy brain, and too often 
•exhaust our mental energies on trivial subjectSi 
yielding no benefit to ourselves or to othera. 
Essay writing may assist us in governing our 
thoughts, by leading us to concentrate them, with 
purpose, upon given subjects. 

It also aids vs in mattering and defining am 
ideas. Thought unexpressed is always more or 
less indefinite; it gains in point, as well as in 
strength, by being rendered into words. And 
their very expression tests, in some degree, while 
it enhances the value of our thoughts. We ought 
to blush to exhibit to others ideas which are utterly 
worthless, or which have not been in some measure 
matured by careful and earnest consideration. 

The writing of essays, which are subjected to 
^ skilful and impartial criticism, may prove very 
useful to those who desire to attain a knowledge 
of the just meaning of words, and facility in the 
use of their native languaga Perhaps no style 
of writmg requires more careful precision than 
this. In letter-writing the agreeable familiarity 
of friendship or affection allows of — ^nay, demands, 
a certain negligence of style. Straining after ele- 
gance or strict correctness would despoil the 
spontaneous utterances of the heart of their sweet- 
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est charms — ^warmth and freedom. In poetry, 
language must be at once vigorous, elegant, and 
musical ; nevertheless, almost unlimited poetic li- 
cense is allowed ; and we are willing to overlook 
many deficiencies in the diction of a poem, if its 
general sentiment charms us, its pathos touches, 
or its easy versification gratifies our ear. In the 
relation of a narrative, the degree of interest 
excited depends principally upon the thrilling 
character of the facts presented ; and we are sa- 
tisfied to pass by errors in composition, while the 
imagination is captivated by a beautiful stoiy. 
But the writer of an essay stands face to face 
with a bare^iind sometimes an unattractive theme; 
and all his success depends on the correctness 
and originality of his thoughts, and on his clear 
and faultless expression of them. While his 
essay should comprehend at least a glance at all 
the most important aspects in which his subject 
may be viewed, each sentence should be so accu- 
rately worded that it might stand as a model of 
finished composition; and the mere attempt to 
attain such a perfect style of writing is an exer- 
cise highly beneficial to the mind. 

Thus far we have spoken only of a few of the 
benefits resulting to individtcal writers of essays. 
Their association in little bands, which own none 
other than a friendly feeling of emulation, and 
which are actuated by an unselfish desire for the 
advancement of all, affords still further adyan- 
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tages. Amongst these we may notice the tendency 
which such societies have to abolish dogmatical aid 
illiberal opinions. Persons who find pleasure in 
thinking much and deeply, are apt to grow so 
well satisfied with the views they adopt, that they 
can hardly bear anyone to differ from them. Now, 
when any subject is presented to half-a-dozen 
different persons, and each one is required to 
write down what he knows and tliinks concerning 
it, certain it is that no two amongst the six will 
see, feel, and judge alike. Each of the six essays 
may contain important truths, valuable sugges- 
tions, and original ideas; yet they will all be 
different, in greater or less degree, according to 
the different characters and circumstances of the 
writers. The constant observance of this fact 
teaches a courteous consideration for the opinions 
of others, and a modest diffidence respecting our 
own necessarily partial and imperfect views. 

Such societies also tend to the developing and 
encoziragement of latent intellectual power, which 
otherwise might have been useless and undis- 
covered. Our wise and beneficent Creator has dealt 
out His bounties with a sovereign and impartial 
hand ; and it has pleased Him to bestow, right 
royally, alike upon the high-born and the lowly, gifts 
of natural genius. But it is remarkable that these 
are frequently accompanied by a nervous sensi- 
tiveness, which leads their possessors so to shrink 
from observation, that, unless under the pressure 
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of some powerful motive, or when cheered and 
encouraged by friendly sympathy and appreciation, 
they are fain to hide their talent in the napkin 
of a shy reserve. 

We have reason to rejoice that we live under 
a free constitution, where the "aristocracy of 
mind" is acknowledged and honoured; and in 
days when every man has opportunities afforded 
him of becoming the architect, not of his fortunes 
only, but also of his honourable fame. Never- 
theless, it may be by connection with societies 
such as these of which we speak, in measuring 
his intellectual strength against that of his fel- 
lows, that they, or even he, may first become 
aware of the capabilities he possesses. 

The hand of many an illustrious champion for 
truth has gained skill, and courage, and strength, 
by the use of means similar to these. 

If we are Christians indeed, and have learned 
of our Master that all our faculties are a sacred 
trust, to be used for His glory who has redeemed 
us, considerations like these must needs have 
double weight with us. Solemn thoughts wiU 
involuntarily arise as we remember that all our 
opportunities for the improvement of the faculties 
God has given bring with them proportionate 
responsibilities; and that the cultivation of our 
various talents is truly advantageous, only as it 
enables us the better to fulfil our duties towards 
God, ourselves, and our neighbours. 
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National prejudice has so long and so geneiilly 
affected the English mind when contemplating 
Napoleon I. that it behoves ns to approach the 
consideration of his character with peculiar can- 
dour. We desire to regard him, not as a Frejicli 
General, who, by the chances of war, for many 
years stood in the position of an adversary to 
the peace and prosperity of our beloved country ; 
but rather would we look at him in a cosmopolitan 
spirit, as one of our race whom it pleased God to 
distinguish by calling him from the retirement of 
a private home, to head great military undertak- 
ings; and to hold, for a season, a very conspicuous 
place amongst the princes of his day. 

The word great conveys to our minds various 
shades of signification. In its primitive and 
simplest sense it denotes mere material vastness ; 
linking it with things imseen, it suggests d^rees 
of comparison, and enlarges our conceptions of 
qualities, mental or moral, to which it is applied. 
It expresses very strongly and emphatically our 
admiring sense of the superiority of any person 
whom we choose to call " a great man." It will 
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be our object, in this short essay, to consider 
what just claim the fai>-fanied Napoleon liad to 
so honourable a title. 

It pleases Almighty Grod, who appoints to each 
one severally, as He will, that position which he 
is best fitted to fill, to single out some individuals 
amongst the crowd of men, who, being politically, 
intellectually, or morally, of stature higher than 
their brethren, have power to exert over them an 
uncommon degree of influence. Such men are 
^ called heroes ; and, doubtless, their fellow-mortals 
are apt to magnify their seeming superiority, as 
they look up to them from the thronged pathway 
of life. Nevertheless, such characters are worthy 
of distinguished consideration ; for they are in the 
hand of the Mighty Ruler of all things as levers 
in the grasp of a mechanic, by which He moves 
at pleasure the vast masses of mankind. 

In this light I think we may justly regard 
Napoleon I. Indeed, that he vms a great man 
but few of those who condemn both his principles 
and his actions will venture to deny. His genius, 
his physical coiirage, his ambition, were un- 
doubtedly great. His military schemes and ac- 
tions were gigantic, prompt, and daring; the 
extraordinary sway which he held over the minds 
of his countrjnnen attests alike the greatness of 
his energies and, I venture to add, the low state 
of moral feeling in France at that time. His 
whole life was a great and startling dizaiaa^ fe>\a. 
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the moment in which he first drew breath in his 
father's modest home in Ajaccio, to the time 
when, on a lone rocky island, the curtain of death 
fell silently around him. Neither can we deny 
that, while he played so conspicuous a part on 
the stage of the world's history as attracted all 
eyes in wonder or admiration to himself, he also 
accomplished a great and most beneficial change 
in the political and social condition of France. 
That unhappy country was then writhing under 
the ill-suppressed evils of anarchy. The Parisian 
populace, intoxicated with the sense of their own 
power, and inflated by the remembrance of past 
success in overturning the ancient dynasty of 
their kings, were again rebelling against the au- 
thority of their rulers ; who could ofifer but a feeble 
resistance to the capricious will of the rabble, 
from whom their existence, as a legislative body, 
was in a great measure derived. 

The furious multitudes, in their degradation, 
had ceased to acknowledge the restraints of reli- 
gion and morality. Physical force alone conic 
cope with the mad passions of men who had sim^ 
below the reach of reason ; and it was by th 
means that Napoleon gained an ascendancy ov 
them, on the very first day when, stepping in 
the arena of public life, he bade his artille 
sweep the streets of Paris, and taught its rebellic 
citizens that they had at last found their mas 

Could we linger to trace, step by step, the 
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reer of Napoleon, as he gradually advanced towards 
the attainment of despotic power in France, we 
might see that, in this very hour, was laid the 
foundation of his after-success. The people whom 
he then subdued to his will never rested until 
they had elevated their idol to the empire of 
France ; and would fain have seen all Europe sub- 
jected to him also. 

That he was a great general, and a consum- 
mate master in the art of war, is fully proved 
by the quick succession of signal victories which 
won for him universal fame, and placed beyond 
all doubt his talent and skill in the conduct of 
military affairs. 

Prosperity and adversity test the characters, 
and often reveal the true motives of men. Let 
ns glance at Napoleon when he was cast into one 
or other of these moral crucibles. We see him 
on the lofty pinnacle of imperial command. 
France bows before the rule of the man who had 
stood forth as her champion, and whose victories 
she regarded with pride. With eager hands she 
received from him honours and rewards which 
she had invested him with power to bestow. Any 
political rule was undoubtedly better for that dis- 
tracted country than no rule at all, yet we cannot 
but observe that, in governing. Napoleon addressed 
himself to the selfish ambitio^, cupidity, and fear 
of his subjects. 

For those who served him well, there w^n^ 
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hoiKmrs^ riches^ titles, crowns. For those who 
refused to be the instruments of his insatiable 
love of power, there was confiscation, or exile, or, 
it might be, death. Tliis fact shows that Napoleon 
had a low estimate of human nature, and of the 
motives by which noble minds are actuated. The 
man wha feels in his own breast the workings of 
generous impulses, or who is himself conscious 
of being actuated by principles of high integrity, 
addresses himself to like impulses and principles 
wh«i he seeks to influence others. 

Sdfish ambition appears to have been the main- 
spring of Napoleon's life. I think none who can- 
didly examine his conduct can believe that he 
sought the good of his country from motives of 
disinterested patriotism. His own glory was bound 
up with the military success of France ; and to 
promote these he did not scruple to risk or to 
sacrifice the lives of thousands of brave men who 
fcught under her standards. 

It is true there are some determined natures 
that, by dint of imperative self-control, have ac- 
quired such perfect command over their emotions, 
that it is difficult for those around them to decide 
whether they are utterly devoid of feeling, or no ; 
and yet, below this frigid crust may lie a mine 
of deep and tender affections. It might be thus 
with Napoleon — ^we will give him the advantage 
of the very doubtful possibility ; — ^nevertheless, it 
makes one shudder to read (aa> related by M. De 
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S^gur) of the sang froid with which Napoleon 
appeared to regard the loss of that courageous, 
little company of men who, at his command, at- 
tempted to ford the Nieman ; and who, when the 
rapid waters were bearing them away, turned 
their heads towards him, in whose service they 
were perishing, and cried with their latest breath, 
" Vive V Empereur /" If he thus treated his de- 
voted friends, what wonder that he had no com- 
passion for those who ventured to oppose his 
will ? The sad experiences of the gifted Madame 
de Stael clearly show that not even a woman, 
though of high social and literary standing, could 
with impunity refuse to swell the torrent of adu- 
lation that surrounded him. But how could it 
be expected that any woman should meet with 
the courteous consideration that was her due, 
from a man who offered to her sex, in the person 
of his virtuous wife, the greatest of all possible 
indignities; — who did not hesitate to set at 
nought the laws of God, as well as the most 
sacred and tender of human ties, that he might 
gratify his ambitious desires? 

By the act of repudiating the innocent and 
high-minded Josephine, Napoleon declared that 
he woidd fain annihilate the existence of common 
morality, when it stood in opposition to his wishes. 
He had the will to yoke both morality and reli- 
gion to his car of triumph ; but though, for a 
time, he was permitted to rule tlift "^^TSRTDL^^vxs^^J^jfe 
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fortunes of many of his fellow-men, into the higher 
r^ons of reason and of conscience his dominion 
could never extend. His peculiar talents did not 
constitute him a prince in the world of intellect ; 
nor had he integrity to make him a ruler of up- 
right hearts. 

But did Napoleon show a magnanimous spirit 
when the ebbing tide of fortune left him a hope- 
less captive on the shores of St. Helena ? Alas ! 
trying circumstances only tended to develope his 
lack of true fortitude. The man who had com- 
manded armies could not rule his own spirit. 
Like a caged lion, he fretted away his very life, 
and adversity left him, as it had found him, un- 
blessing and unblest. 

When Bunyan languished in a dreary prison, 
his noble nature rose to the emergency. In his 
hours of solitude he conferred a rich boon upon 
the thankless world, and, like his Divine Master, 
blessed those who persecuted him. By the side of 
genius such as that of Bunyan, Milton, Shakspeare, 
Newton, — ^men who lived to teach and bless their 
own and succeeding generations, — ^that of Napoleon 
sinks into insignificance ; one may even q[uestion 
whether the engineer who, by his desire, conceived 
and executed the far-famed pass of the Simplon, 
had not higher claims on the grateful remembrance 
of mankind than he whose uncurbed ambition 
deluged Europe with blood, and left many a fire- 
side desolate. 
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The fame of Napoleon startled the world, and 
Ills brief course attracted all eyes by its dazzling 
meteor-blaze. But when we calmly inquire what 
it was that so captivated the wonder and admira- 
tion of many ardent minds, we find little true 
cause to sympathize with them. For what, let 
me ask, constitutes true greatness ? Not wealth, 
not power, not valour, not illustrious talents alone, 
but that principle of high integrity, and that 
generous self-devotion to the public welfare, which 
lead the possessors of one or all of these good gifts 
to use them aright, and for the benefit of their 
fellow-creatures. That man is a great man who 
lives in the grateful hearts of those whom he has 
blessed by his noble thoughts, his kindly words, 
and his self-sacrificing deeds. The vulgar crowd 
may be dazzled by the material greatness of wealth 
and position : intellectual power charms and at- 
tracts superior minds : but moral grandeur far 
excels them both; and therefore he is greatest 
who is test 
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Death and Sleep: — ^yes! thejr are brothers:-— 
kindred mysteries, yet how dissimilar ! The one, 
a blessed messenger from heaven, drawing nigh, 
night by night, to weary man, that it may cahn 
his fretted spirit, and re-invigorate his frame ; the 
other, grim executioner of a threatened curse, 
entering alike the dungeon and the palace, to 
bind their unresisting inmates in the loathsome 
fetters of the tomb. 

Sleep is the elder brother of the two; his 
light foot trod the bowers of Eden, and there his 
fingers closed our parents' eyes in slumber that 
labour rendered grateful, before man knew to 
suffer or to sin. And since he learned the fatal 
secret, sleep, gentle sleep, though oft affrighted,. 
stiU lingers round his restless couch, watching 
his opportimity to lull the troubled heait, and 
bring a short obUvion of its sorrows. 

And what is Sleep ? We know hiln well,— 
have been familiar with him from our babyhood, — 
his breath has soothed our childish griefs, — his 
hand has dried our childish tears, — has led our 
spirits into Dream-land, — has renovated our ex- 
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hausted strength, — ^has nursed away our pains; 
and yet, amidst the millions who have expe- 
rienced his kindly offices, not one can tell us what 
deep is! Hovering around us, it still remains^ 
like all our choicest blessings, enshrouded in a veil 
of mystery ; — a phantom in the daylight, when, 
with joyous heart and strength renewed, we tread 
the path of active life; — at evening, when the 
pulse throbs low with weariness, and thought 
stagnates, and the tired eyelid droops, it is a 
sweet reality, as needful for the body as the mind. 
And Death, — what, what is Death i A deeper 
mystery stilL Less than a phantom in the glad 
hey-day of lifetime, when all we touch, and see, 
and hear, fills up the chamber of our hearts with 
present joys and sensible delights. Sternest of 
verities, when with resistless power he lays his 
icy hand on every sense, and makes the outward 
world to us no more than if it were not ! What 
onore he does, — ^who, who can tell? What he 
reveals as he draws back the curtain that shuts 
out the now unseen, but the most real, most 
lasting sphere of being? What deepening shades — 
what radiant brightnesses? In vain we fain 
would peer; we cannot penetrate the fearful 
gloom — ^the vast uncertainty. We know that 
Death is real; that he has seized the loved one 
by our side, and hidden him from our wistful 
eyes; we know that v;e must yield us to his 
grasp one day, but nature says no mora How ? 
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when? and where? we ask; — and silence answers 
ns. Nature can say no more ; but nature's God 
has spoken. He has not left bewildered man 
hopelessly dismayed to shrink from Death. This 
" King of Terrors " is His messenger ; and, if we 
wiU, may come to us with words of love. Too 
true it is he bears the sword of justice, and deals 
his blows in retribution for our sin. But One 
has bent beneath his stroke, who knew no sin ^ 
and, having pierced that holy frame, the glit- 
tering blade no longer has the power to harm 
those who have hidden in His shadow. Like the 
miraculous piUar, in which Jehovah manifested 
His presence when His people passed through the 
cleft sea, His angel Death assumes two aspects : 
for all God's enemies darkness that troubles them; 
for all His reconciled and trusting children light 
that comforts, even while its strange, mysterious 
brightness overawes them. 

La Eochefoucauld has said : " Le soliel ni la mort 
ne se peuverU regarder fixement" And this is very 
true. When we woidd look at Death, the mental 
eye is pained ; the spirit shrinks ; its various 
material accompaniments — the shroud, the tomb, 
the worm — repel us by their chilly gloominess ; 
and all its higher mysteries elude our gaze, lost 
in uncertainty and distance. 

But they are "brothers, — ^Death and Sleep ; bro- 
thers in mystery, and brothers, too, in this, — 
from hoth we must awaken. One cannot but 
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wonder whether the poor Atheist who h'nked 
them thus together, ever seriously considered that 
not more surely does Sleep loose his not un- 
kindly, bonds from oflf us, day by day, than Deaths 
at last, shall set his captives free. 

When the long night of Time has passed, and 
that bright morning that we call Eternity shall 
dawn, then shall the slumberers in Death arise, 
and man will find that the cold sepulchre was 
but the ante-chamber to that solemn judgment- 
liall, where every one of us must take his stand 
it the tribunal of his Maker. 



%niuxi^Kiwn. 



The power of anticipation, wliich is common to 
all our race, has been adduced by some as proof 
of our immortality. The brute creation, however, 
affords many unquestionable instances of this 
faculty being possessed by "the beasts that 
perish." None who have watched the delighted 
anticipation of a dog that sees his master pre- 
paring for a walk, can doubt that that sagacious 
animal shares with us, in some degree, the enjoy- 
ment which anticipation affords. But though our 
possession of this faculty may be in itself insuflBi- 
<5ient to prove the immmortality of man, that 
wistful gaze by which we all are fain to penetrate 
the mysteries of an unknown future, to which 
imagination sets no bounds, forms strong concur- 
rent evidence, and harmonizes perfectly with that 
of other facts that tend far more unanswerably to 
•establish our claim to consider ourselves the 
heritors of an endless existence. 

Anticipation supplies a rich treasury of enjoy- 
ment amidst the trifling circumstances of daity 
life. The little rustics, that throng the benches of 
the village school-house, listen with eager antici- 
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pation for the first stroke of the noonday bell, 
and, perhaps, they enjoy more unmixed gratifica- 
tion in anticipation of their merry sports than in 
the reality — ^too often marred by angry words and 
blows. 

For all of us what countless charms are 
gathered round that little word to-morrow I Those 
duties that we failed to overtake to-day, we 
promise for to-morrow. The clouds that shade 
our path may pass, and sunshine cheer our hearts 
to-morrow. The enterprise that hitherto has 
failed may thrive, perchance, to-morrow ; and so, 
from day to day, the magic but deceitful bright- 
ness of that little word beguiles the weary way 
of life, and sheds a softening radiance on the sad- 
ness that s(mietimes surrounds us. 

How often, while he works in the damp mea- 
dows, yonder labourer anticipates the pleasant 
evening hours, when, within his cheerful cottage, 
he shall meet his family again. How his brave 
honest heart goes forth in expectation to meet the 
feet of winsome little ones, long ere he treads his 
garden path. Meanwhile, within that humble 
home, how many loving thoughts have greeted 
him in fond anticipation ! kindly hands have 
carefully prepared the frugal meal, and children's 
^es began to watch for " father's coming," long 
before his work was done. 

The school-boy counts the weeks until the 
holidays, and promises himself far greater plea- 
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sores than they ever yield ; while his indulgent 
mother thinks as often of his near return^ and 
plans a hundred pleasures for her absent boy. 

These are amongst the lesser joys of anticipa- 
tion; but it has more serious uses. "Who has 
not known its 4)lessedness amidst the desolation 
of bereavement ? When the gourd that spread its 
cool refreshing shade above us has been suddenly 
cut down — ^the hand that led us heavenward has 
grown cold and lifeless in our clinging grasp— 
then, when for weary days, and months, and 
years, our " heart lies in the cofl&n there '* with 
the poor faded clay that once enshrined a soul to 
which our own was knit in everlasting bonds of 
purest love, — and the swift "feathered foot of 
Time" fails to efface the bitter grief of separation — 
ah, then, anticipation of the hour when the lost 
communion shall be restored, soothes the sad 
spirit, and stills the throbbings of the sorrow- 
stricken heart. 

But Anticipation does not only cheer us in 
seasons of grief and trial ; this power has been 
bestowed that we may beware of the approach of 
danger, and guard against surprizaL Thus, as the 
weather-beaten mariner observes the rising cloud 
that teUs of coming storms, he furls his sails, 
and sets his craft in order, to sustain the violence 
of the hurricane. Anticipation of the helpless- 
ness of age bids prudent men prepare to meet its 
coming exigencies, and, like the little ant, toil in 
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the summer-time of life to store provision that 
may comfort them throughout its winter day. 

And there are moral dangers for which a 
thoughtful anticipation may fore-arm us. How- 
ever straight may be the path of honour, integrity, 
and happiness, that we chalk out for ourselves — 
however stedfastly we may pursue it — ^we still 
shall find it is beset with sore temptations. We 
must take care that hearts which Opposition 
eannot daunt, do not fail before the subtle breath 
of Misinterpretation. Not only must we look to 
meet the tempter as a " strong man armed," and 
nerve ourselves to grapple with our foe, we must 
beware, lest, gliding silently along some flowery 
eovert, with serpent cunning he winds his coils 
around us, and insinuates his poison in our very 
veins, before we know that he is near. 

But, it may be, we have already learned that 
the high aspirations of our early youth must be 
counted amongst our costliest illusions. StUl, let 
us not lose courage ! A good man falls and rises 
up again ; and, from the smouldermg ashes of our 
nnaccomplished hopes and fruitless purposes, may, 
even now, arise the strong young phoenix of re- 
newed Eesolve — ^nobler and more unselfish than 
we yet have known, — ^made humble, wise, and 
sober too, by sad experiences that have been won, 
not by the sweat of brow or brain alone, but of 
the throbbing heart. 

We all are far too apt to anticipate witk 
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dread many of those things that prove to be 
amongst our greatest blessings. We shrink fioiu 
the approach of sorrow or adversity; yet, if God 
did not sometimes turn the world^into a wilderness 
for us, we should never know how many minis- 
tering angels it contains. We dread the sick-s 
room, too, and yet it is not all darkness and gloooL 
What revelations it has made of patient watchful 
love, that never wearied, day nor night, in its 
sweet self-denying tenderness ! What grateful 
memories of softened tread, and voice subdued, 
and gentle hands that soothed the burning brow 
or acliing limb, linger around the bed of suffer- 
ing! And then the higher and more lasting 
benefits of chastisement meekly received from 
Him who proves by chastisement His love, have 
made the chamber of affliction seem, at times, a 
very " gate of heaven ! " 

We are not very wont to look onward willingly 
to the hour of death ; and yet, for every child of 
God, that hour will be the dawn of a far higher 
and more blissful life than he can ever know 
while fettered by this mortal clay. Soon as the 
" veil of flesh " is drawn aside, who can divine 
the glories that shall burst upon our wondering 
vision ? All gorgeous imagery of in^ired writ 
yields but a faint idea of blessedness that heart 
of man has never yet conceived, but which is 
surely kept in store for all who love the Lord. 
Tor though of our best earthly hopes it must be 
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owned that many of them are but as snow-drifts 
which the sunbeam melts, or as dissolving views 
that pale and change before we tire of gazing, 
there is no cause for doubting the fulfilment of 
our heavenly anticipations, if founded on the 
warrant of His Word, who cannot lie. As surely 
as we have the earnest of adoption here, so surely 
may we claim as ours the vast inheritance of 
fature bliss ; and holy anticipations of approaching 
blessedness may chase all sorrow from our minds, 
all shadows from our thoughts, and so may 
strengthen us to tread, with hearts serene, and 
even step, the changeful windings of our earthly 
patL 



Cmtj^. 



One of the deepest yearnings of wliich tlie heait 
of man is capable is his thirst for Truth. The 
proud Boman was unconsciously uttering the 
heart-ciy of all the noblest sons and daughters of 
our race, when he demanded of the suffering 
Prisoner at his bar, "What is truth?" Those 
sacred lips deigned no reply to the captions and 
aimless curiosity of the cruel questioner ; — a fistct 
of great significance to us, as clearly intimating 
that the moral dispositions of the inquirer very 
frequently, if not invariably, determine his ulti- 
mate success in the pursuit of truth. Many a 
powerful and active mind has been ostensibly 
absorbed in the investigation of philosophical or 
religious truth, and has ended by becoming inex- 
tricably involved in the dark atfd bewildering 
mazes of infidelity. Why ? Not because Truths 
immutably and eternally the same, can be, in 
itself, less luminous to one mind than to another. 
May it not be because the nature of truth is 
such, that it can be apprehended only as it is cor- 
^ally embraced ? If men dare to divorce their 
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intellectual and their moral facnlties, whicli God 
designed to be indissolubly united, can we wonder 
that both fall short of attaining the noble ends 
for which they were bestowed ? 

God has implanted in all of ns a desire for 
knowledge : ** Knowledge is power;" but then we 
must remember that jpcwtr is only another word 
for responsibility; and one of the most certain 
means of increasing it is the right use of what we 
already possess. When we desire to know in 
order to obey, our researches are not likely to be 
fruitless ; when we covet the knowledge of truth 
as a matter of interesting speculation only, which 
is of no further concern to us individually, what 
marvel if we are left to seek for it in vain? 

Truth is an attribute of Almighty God, and is 
revealed to us in His works, and in His Word. 
Nor is there, amongst all the Divine perfections, 
one that has higher claims on our reverent adora- 
tion. Apart from His unchanging truth, the 
wisdom, power, holiness, and love of God wotdd 
form no sure foundation for the confiding trust of 
any of His creatures. His truth can never fail ; 
and this it is that renders all the rest immutable. 
God cannot lie; truth is essential to His very 
being; therefore the manifested Word asserted 
His divinity when He declared He was "the 
Truth." 

This attribute of God shines forth in all the 
changeless order of creation. It is described in 
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the exact pro^rtions of distance and of density 
that curious mortals can obsenre in the arrange- 
ment and the distribution of all known matter. 
It fixed, and still sustains, the laws that govem 
countless planets in their swift majestic march 
through the vast fields of space; and stiU the 
mighty Grod does not disdain to prove Himself 
•'fidthful Creator" to His lower works; — ^the 
raven's food is well supplied, and the young lion's 
hungry ciy is heard. 

Truth is the pillar upon which God has in* 
scribed His laws of moral government. This 
makes His holiness so fearful; His vengeance 
against sin inevitabl& This made it impossible 
that God could blot out sin, but at the cost of 
sinless blood ; that He could wipe away a stain so 
infinitely vile as the transgression of His law, but 
at a price of value infinite. Having done that> 
when on the awful cross He smote the Man that 
was His Fellow, the very truth of Grod becomes a 
tower of strength impregnable for* all those guiliy 
souls that^ in their utter helplessness, betake them- 
selves to this sure refuge ; and heaven and ea^ 
shall sooner pass, than shall His saving truth in 
which they place their confidence. 

^ We all admire truthfulness in human cha* 
racter ; and should constantly endeavour to subject 
our own thoughts, words, and actions to its in- 
fluence. The wisest amongst us has but a limited 
apprehension of imiversal truth ; and, at best^ can 
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T:)ut hold fast for his own comfort, and hold forth 
for the benefit of his more ignorant fellow crea- 
tures, that portion of it which he has been ena- 
bled to grasp. Thus, the man whose chief study 
has been moral philosophy may communicate to 
the naturalist melphysfJ truths with which he 
was unacquainted, and he in turn may lead the 
moralist into regions of natural science hitherto 
unknown to him. Various pursuits tend to give 
seemingly different colours and proportions to 
truth ; and individual views of it will, no doubt, 
necessarily differ, so long as various dispositions 
and circumstances affect our limited powers of 
comprehension. A due sense of our inevitable 
ignorance and liability to mistake should surely 
lead us all to respect the opinions of others; 
while yet we retain a firm hold on those which, by 
candid investigation, we ourselves have formed. 

Veiy much of our power for usefulness and 
enjo3rment in life depends on our possessing clear 
and comprehensive views of truth in all its impor- 
tant bearings on our characters and lives; and, in 
seeking to attain these, we should apply ourselves 
with earnestness and candour to our task, laying 
aside aU personal feeUngs and prepossessions, 
otherwise we must necessarily fail in/our design ; 
for he who retains his prejudicea-^while seeking 
for truth is like one who views a landscape 
through a seamed and spotted window-pane; 
everything may be so distorted that, to his eye, 
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plains beoomff^mountaiiis^ and men get magnified 
into trees. Habits of calm thong^itfdlness tend 
much- to jKomofce oar steady progress in the 
knowledge of troth; they also assist ns in the 
difficult task of shaping our actions in exact 
accordance with our bdiefs. This leads me to 
say a few words on the duty of truthfulness in 
our religious convictions and professions. Ex- 
ternal circumstances should never induce us to 
confess with our mouths what we do not in our 
hearts believe; and yet it is, I fear, but too 
common for persons to acquiesce in the generally- 
received tenets of Christianity, without being 
themselves convinced of their verity. Indeed, not 
a few are content to receive and to hold their 
creed, as a matter of course, on ill-accredited 
testimony of others only, without ever searching 
into the doctrines it embraces^ for themselves. 
What wonder that Mth, so fieiulty in its founda- 
tions. Mis before the first blast of error ; or that 
principles so lightly held give way on the slightest 
assault &om some unexpected temptation? The 
Son of God, when sojourning amongst us, empha- 
tically declared His Word was truth. It there- 
fore surely behoves us, who believe in the Divine 
inspiration of the Holy Scriptures^ and receive 
them as the word of Glod, to search their sacred 
pages with earnest prayer for the enlightening 
influences of the blessed Spirit, with meek sub- 
mission to receive all their divine teachings, and 
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to Older our deeds and words in implicit obe- 
dience to their inspired precepts. Is it not a 
shame to Protestants^ -who profess to take the 
Bible alone as their role of faith and action, that 
so many amongst them would find it very hard 
to give frfym thence a reason of the faith that is in. 
them, and of the customs they observe ? Should 
we not tremble at the thought of receiving, or 
clinging to, any religious doctrines or practices 
which we do not hold on the authority of, or in 
unquestionable accordance with, the spirit of the 
written Word of God? 

No smaU degree of moral courage is required 
to enable us at all times to act truthfully. We 
may find ourselves placed in unlooked-for cir- 
cumstances, and compelled at once to make our 
choice between two alternatives: — ^we must as- 
sume a felse position, or we must lower our 
standard of action, and pursue a course widely 
different from that which we had chalked out 
for ourselves. It may be easy for us to decide 
which is right, but it is often very difficult to lay 
aside cherished hopes and plans, in order to abide- 
by our decision. Yet an earnest love of Truth 
allows of no compromise; and, in such cases,. 
shoiQd they ever form a part of oxir own ex- 
perience, we shall do well to take heed to the 
Word of Infallible Wisdom, which bids us " Buy 
the truth and sell it not." It may be that the 
pride for some mere fragment of the precious whole 
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will have to be told down out of the choicest trea- 
sures of our hearfcs ; — ^that many will deride the 
costly' purchase ; — ^that upright hearts, to which 
we looked with confidence for earnest sympathy, 
seem to misapprehend us, — ^while powers of dark- 
ness know, and use their hour, — and that alone we 
have to suffer and to strive; — but still we need not 
fear ; while we stand by the truth of God, the God 
of truth is by our side ; and, in the strong pavilion 
of His love, He hides r^ ^m the strife^ toDgues. 
Let us look onward, — ^past the fight. It may be 
that the harder conflict wins the brighter crown— 
the heavier diadem to cast at Jesus' feet. 

No doubt there may be cases in which after- 
thought, or the occurrence of unforeseen circum* 
stances, folly justifies our not abiding by the 
letter of our word. We should, however, be 
careful of admitting these; and when we find 
it needful to do so, should by all means, if pos- 
sible, explain our reasons for so acting. This 
precaution would firequently prevent very serious 
misunderstandings. The righteous man ''sweareth 
to his own hurt, and changeth not." I think 
it is to be lamented that some professedly Chris- 
tian people make little conscience of fulfill- 
ing faithfully the various engagements of daily 
life. One finds it hard to rely on their veracity 
in affairs of importance, who think nothing of 
breaking their word when it concerns very trivial 
matters only. Indeed, there are few fidlings 
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which test our faith in the general uprightness of 
pur friends so much as does this, which is, unfor- 
tunately, far too common. We can forgive a 
man for being rather surly, when we know " ha 
always says what he thinks." Kot that it is by 
any means desirable for truth to be accompanied 
by surliness ; nor should we, while cidtivating a 
spirit of frankness, feel ourselves bound, in all 
cases, to speak ail we know. Eegard for the feel- 
ings or reputation of others sometimes forbids 
this. For instance, it is neither wise nor kind to 
publish faults which we know have been repented 
and forsaken. If we seek to do unto others as 
we would they should do unto us, we shall not be 
very likely to fell of "speaking the truth in love." 
There are persons whose constitutional tem- 
perament is a great hindrance in the way of 
their practical truthfulness. There arc, alasT 
some whose natural characters incline them to 
the systematic practice of deceit. Such persons 
make unusual demands on the caution and for- 
bearance of their friends ; while, on their own 
part, it must require all the aids of enlightened 
judgment and Christian principle to eradicate, or 
even keep under, this evil tendency. But there 
are others whose natural shyness imposes silence 
on them when they are fain to speak openly ;. 
and, despite their own love of frankness, it effec- 
tually prevents them fix)m declaring them- 
selves as they would wish. Such persons are 
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Teiy liable to be misondeistood ; and this invol- 
untaiy leticence not nnfireqnently exposes them 
to the charge of cowardice or of deceit. In 
order to the formation of a correct estimate of 
those aronnd us, and a right judgment of their 
motives and actions, we have need to exercise 
much discermnent of character; for while timidity 
keeps many from saying all they would, observa- 
tion convinces us that an impetuous and careless 
temperament sometimes leads others to say more 
than they should, and to make professions which, 
in their cooler moments, they are not prepared to 
abide by. Without constant watchfulness, habi- 
tual politeness also conduces to this error ; it is 
difi&cult to say uncivil things, and to keep our 
lips from honied words of courtesy, though Truth 
sometimes demands both the one and the other. 

It appears to me that there is just reason to 
regret the growing love of fictitious literature 
which marks the society of the present day, and 
to fear its injurious effect on the minds of the 
young especially. False views of life, a false 
excitement of the moral feelings, and their per- 
petual exercise on objects that have no existence, 
except in imagination, cannot conduce to the de- 
velopment of correct and practical ideas, nor to the 
faithful discharge of the sacred duties — domestic 
and social — of real life. We are prone to under- 
rate the influence which our ordinary reading 
exerts over us. Books are fax more to us than 
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our common material possessions. We can hardly 
reckon them amongst inanimate things : they 
liave a living power. Those magic characters, 
over which our. charmed eyes linger, may convey 
to us the choicest thoughts of many a noble 
mind. Ever and anon, the spirit- of an immortal 
brother steals from the page of silent eloquence, 
tmsealing springs of thought within us, which, 
gushing forth, make melody within our souls, — 
sweet musings that had never stirred but for 
those master-touches. Thus, the books we read 
most earnestly and constantly become incor- 
porated with our very selves; and can we sup- 
pose trtie thoughts and feelings will be nurtured 
in us, if our range of study comprehend little 
more solid than romances? 

I fear that many parents are not so watchful 
as they ought to be over the class of literature 
permitted to their children. It is a species of 
refined and sinful cruelty knowingly to expose a 
child, whose moral sense and judgment are neces- 
sarily imdeveloped, to any contaminating in- 
fluences. Children are quite incapable of making 
a judicious selection of the books they read ; and 
in many Christian families where this subject is 
not regarded with the attention it demands, the 
volimtary reading of the younger branches too 
often embraces nothing much better than reli- 
gious tales. Do godly parents consider the ten- 
dency which this class of reading has on the 
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minds of young persons, leading them to think of 
leligion as a serious sentimentality, rather thtn » 
the most solemn and blessed of all praetioal 
realities ? 

We are all more or less so susceptible of isiu* 
rounding influences, that the choice of edm 
panions, as well as of books, is a matter of greati 
importance to us. 'f 

Let int^rity of heart be the first requisite for 
which we look in those we count amongst our 
friends. It is true that even a child of Grod 
may, through unwatchfulness, or the subtle 
snares of the great adversary, be beguiled into 
occasional untruthfulness, but the sins of unfaith- 
fulness cannot cleave to him ; they are objects of 
his especial abhorrenca Christian people, how- 
ever, have need to be on their guard against the 
injurious influence which constant voluntary as- 
sociation with deceitful persons may have upon 
their own characters. Not only will the snowy 
dove never be found wallowing in the mire, she 
shakes the smallest speck from off her silvery 
plumes ; and, in like manner, it is not enough 
that warrior-saints keep their white garments 
clean from falsehood, they must beware lest the 
unreiproved deceit of others should reflect a shade 
upon them. Oh, for more of that earnest love of 
truth that marked the man who said, " He that 
telleth lies shall not tarry in my sight" ''I 
will not go in with the dissemblers 1" 
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In proportion as our hearts are yielded to the 
gracious influences of the Divine Spirit of Truth, 
we shall recoil from whatsoever is at variance 
with His teachings, whether in thought, word, or 
deed. Let us ever remember that it is by His 
help alone that we can attain to such a know- 
ledge of the truth of God as shall make us free 
fix)m sin, condemnation, and error, and enable us, 
with pacified consciences and thankful hearts, to 
rejoice in the truth and love of God our Father. 



V>. 



^rnt^er^i^s nv^ ^xsttr^fodbB. 



HoiAX kindness is a grand panacea for hmnan 
woe — ^hmnan sympathy for hmnan suJEFering. 

Let not my comteous reader think that, in say- 
ing this, I am propounding a very heathenish 
doctrine ; I know well that the roots of all sor- 
row lie deep below the reach of any mortal touch 
—that, so long as Sin is indigenous in human 
hearts so long Sorrow, in one form or anoihetj 
must be its natural produce — ^that One Hand 
alone can ultimately eradicate both cause an^ 
effect ; nevertheless, we may soothe pain whicl 
we cannot cure ; and, as our Christian poet haf 
said — 

** The tear that is wiped with a httle address 
May be followed, perhaps, by a smile." 

Our capabilities of ministering to those ii 
affiction are too often limited to very simph 
actions, words, or looks, that do no more than tel 
we feel with the afflicted sufferer. Yet even thes( 
little expressions of sympathy — so impotent in th( 
presence of griefs we have no power to remove,— 
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are, nevertheless, of sovereign efficacy in support- 
ing the heart which is bowed down beneath their 
weight. 

This fact clearly proves the wisdom of our 
Maker in instituting, at the first creation of our 
species, the pure and sacred ties of family rela- 
tionships; which, from the very dawn of life on 
to its complete development, are so admirably 
adapted to awaken and to foster the kindliest 
sympathies of our nature. Brothers and sisters, 
while sheltered by their father's roof, are, or 
should be, treated by their parents with equal 
affection and care; and when this is the case, 
though peculiarities of character and taste will 
inevitably and most advantageously tend to pre- 
serve the individuality of each child, a common 
interest, affection, and sympathy will bind all 
together in disinterested and self-sacrificing attach- 
ment. 

It is very sweet, in days of adversity, to find 
that there a/re hearts which remain faithful amidst 
all its cruel blasts 5 — to learn, by blessed ex- 
perience, that there are other than mere barometer- 
friends whose affection and consideration for us 
rise and fall as the sun of prosperity shines forth 
or the thick clouds of tribulation gather around 
ns : and, to my mind, earth holds no more pre- 
cious treasures than those friends whose firm 
affection knows none of the paltry variations 
which sway the emotions of those '^^y^^qtcl^ ^\>kS>Ri^ 
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esteem and confidence rest rather on a man's out- 
ward condition and circumstances than on his 
true and pennanent characteristics and pm- 
ciples; — ^friends who do not desert ns when sick- 
ness lays us low in prostrate helplessness, — ^whose 
faith in ns never falters before the withering breath 
of envy or of slander, — ^who cling closer, and yet 
closer to us in our hour of need ; — again, I say, 
such friends are of uncounted value ; but they are 
rare indeed. The generation of Job's comforters is 
stni extant, — ^men that lay stroke on sti*oke when 
God has smitten, — that will not know us in adver- 
sity, or dare insult our sorrow by their patron- 
izing tones. T 

True friendship is immortal ; and is well worth 
the many painful tests which needs must prove 
that it exists. 

The common vicissitudes of life soon teach us 
that there are few friendships so durable and so 
tender as those which subsist between the mem- 
bers of a family that has been trained in wisdom 
and impartial love. A common affection unites 
the hearts of those whose interests and reputation 
are united by a common name : and the indiffe- 
rence 01 immerited censures of the outer world 
only tend to make the little band draw closer 
together. True, Death will enter, now and again, 
and snatch away one and another from the happy 
group : and Sin, more cruel still, may cause the 
sorrowing band for weary years to mourn "the 
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living lost;" and half the world may often lie 
betwixt the men who played as children by one 
home-fireside, or on one sunny lawn ; yet, after 
all, the union is not broken; — ^Death severs only for 
ft time; — ^frayer can pursue the erring wanderer; 
and many a sweet home-gathering draws the dis- 
tant feet of far-oflf sojourners once and yet once 
again, beneath the roof where once and yet once 
more the simple hymns that childish lips sang 
long ago echo within the dear old walls again. 

I imagine that one of the many advantages 
which home education affords for the healthful 
development of moral character is to be found in 
the fact that, in a family, brothers and sisters are 
all trained together. Boys have thus great advan- 
tages for acquiring gentleness of manner, delicacy 
of sentiment and polite considerateness for those 
around them, through the influence of daily inter- 
course with their sisters: while they, in turn, have 
opportunity for observing and imitating the more 
masculine qualities of courage, decision, perseve- 
ring enterprise, and cool judgment, which, as a 
general rule, are naturally more fully developed 
in the characters of their brothers. I cannot but 
think that the accomplished and thoughtful F^n^- 
lon sent forth advice contrary alike to nature and to 
common sense, when, in his very admirable little 
work Sur Veducation des Filles, he counselled 
parents to keep their daughters entirely secluded 
from the society of their boys. Such advice mi^t* 
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suit the days when clever men assumed the gallmg 
shackles of monachism, and buried themselves and 
their God-given talents in the narrow cell and 
fretted cloister ; when women who were most ccm- 
spicuous for natural sensibility and fervent devotion 
smothered their noble aspirations and gentle in- 
stincts in the sable folds of their veils, within high 
convent walls : but, since the glorious Eeformation 
has arisen upon the Christian world, such ideas 
are ill-suited to the state of civilized society. K, 
in after-life, men and women have to mingle in 
domestic and social circles, and are necessarily 
there and then dependent on each other for mutual 
politeness and friendly help, why train them in 
habits of early seclusion which must produce more 
or less of unnatural reserve and discourteous re- 
straint? The closest domestic companionships axe 
perfectly compatible with unsullied purity of lip 
and life; and while a boy can possess no human 
shield more impervious to the assaults of vice thaii 
the holy influence of a mother's love, a sister 
should ever find in the brother who has been nur- 
tured by her side her most intrepid and faithful 
protector. 

God has made of one blood all the families of 
the earth, and has united mankind in one common 
brotherhood by the wants and sympathies of a 
common nature. The very same filial and frar 
temal instincts and affections which adorn the 
j)alace-homes of England, cheer the rude wigwamt 
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of the Indian savage, and the yet ruder dwelling 
of the Esquimaux. 

The bond of universal kindred is indissoluble: 
man sees a brother in each fellow-man, however 
olevated or degraded he may be : and none of the 
sophistries of false refinement, nor the necessary, 
though artificial order of social life, can ever 
annul the broad command of God, who bids us 
love our brethren as ourselves. 

When the eternal Son of God assumed our 
nature. He confirmed the great fraternal bond, 
"became a sharer in our human brotherhood, and 
by His words and works alike declared He was 
** the Brother bom for adversity." 

His mighty love embraced a fallen world ; His 
yearning pity wept for those who wilfully refused 
His grace. But all who received Him were en- 
rolled as members of a higher, an eternal brother- 
hood — sons, by adoption of the King of Kings. 
Age after age has rolled away, and still this noblest 
brotherhood exists, and still its numbers grow; 
and generation after generation passes by, and 
still the Elder Brother draws to His pierced side 
one and another of the chosen company; and still 
one Spirit dwelling in each breast forms the one 
bond of unity for time and for eternity, and 
stamps the same fair likeness on each regenerated 
member of the family of God. The little child 
who, for His Saviour's sake and by His strength, 
subdues his rising passion, is no imworthy brother 
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of those martyr-saints who, for Hi& sake and by 
His strength alone, went to the scaffold or tiie 
stake, and yielded up their lives in honour of His 
truth. 

But our subject has another aspect, which we 
cannot pass in silence. 

It is somewhat curious, and worthy of remark,, 
how frequently special associations have been 
formed within the pale of the Christian Church,, 
for the furtherance of special objeetSi 

When we observe the same tendencies develop- 
ing themselves again and again in the lapse (£ 
centuries, we may be pretty sure that they origi- 
nate in some general underlying principles— 
whether false or true — ^by which the human mind 
is influenced. This, I think, holds good as re- 
gards the subject before us. 

For ages past, monastic orders and conventual 
institutions have sprung up and flourished in the 
Christian Church ; and though the vast majority 
of those existing in England were swept from 
amongst us when, at the Keformation, Popery 
ceased to be the established religion of our land» 
those persons who, from time to time, cast an ob- 
serving glance on the various phases which are 
successively assumed by English society, cannot 
have failed to notice the very palpable fact that 
associations, more or less closely resembling the 
monastic institutions of the middle ages in spirit 
^nd character^ haye been, in the present day 
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revived amongst us to a very considerable ex- 
tent. 

Fifty, nay thirty years ago, a nunnery in England 
was a rarity, an object of local curiosity and general 
wonder. To-day these establishments exist and 
flourish in many of our important towns ; while 
" Sisters of Mercy," in their conventual dress, are 
frequently met in our streets and villages without 
exciting more than a passing remark. Like bands 
of semi-religious sisters have been formed, and 
the Benedictine order has been openly revived 
within the communion of at least one of the 
Protestant churches of our land. These facta 
are significant ; and they should lead all thought- 
ful earnest followers of the Saviour to be watchful 
against the growing prevalence of opinions whick 
tend to corrupt Christian minds from the simpli- 
city that is in Jesus. For though, in very many 
instances, we must give full credit to the founders 
and members of brotherhoods and sisterhoods for 
the sincerity and zeal which mark their self- 
denying lives and labours, we cannot but see in 
this tendency to unnatural seclusion and renun- 
ciation of the common enjoyments of life a grow- 
ing evil, which threatens to undermine the healthful 
condition of society by perverting the true instincts- 
and affections with which God has endowed our- 
nature, and diverting them into strange and un- 
natural channels. Therefore, although we must 
in candour allow that peculiar sanctity^ fervent 
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devotion, and extensive benevolence, are of the 
highest importance, and are objects well worthy 
the pursuit of every Christian ndnd, we cannot; 
but consider it matter of serious regret that bro- 
therhoods and sisterhoods, exclusively religious or 
partially secular, and united by vows more or less 
binding, are again on the increase in this country. 
The rules of these institutions, so far as they are 
generally known, have a show of " will- worship 
and voluntary humility." SeK-mortification, osten- 
sible separation from the pomps and vanities of 
the world, and, in many instances, an admirable 
seK-devotion to works of charity, mark the lives 
of numbers of earnest men and women who, 
nevertheless, appear to be sadly deluded in their 
application of some right principles of action, or 
are led astray by the plausible suggestions of their 
own deceitful hearts. 

All Protestants who hold the religion of our 
Lord Jesus Christ in its integrity, take as a most 
essentially fundamental doctrine of their creed, 
that of the believing sinner's complete justifica- 
tion through simple faith in the merits and sacri- 
ficial death of the Son of God. Why, then, 
should men and women, calling themselves Pro- 
testants, act a§ though they thought the Saviour's 
finished work inadequate to satisfy the demands 
of eternal justice? Why should they try to 
supplement the mighty sum already paid, which 
cancels all their great uncounted debt, by addii^ 
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to it their own poor paltry quota of weary fast- 
ings, tears, and oft-repeated prayers ? Verily we 
should wonder to see such customs revived amidst 
so much pure Gospel light, but for the indisputa- 
ble fact that now, as in the days when He who 
was "the Light of the world" trod its hills and 
vaUeys in bodHy form, men love darkness rather 
than light; and, being ignorant of God's righteous- 
ness, still go about to establish their own right- 
eousness, desiring to climb into the sheep-fold by 
any other way than through Him who alone is 
"the Door of the sheep." 

We must, however, freely concede that " union 
is strength;" and that right and holy purposes 
and aims are fostered and matured by cordial 
association and co-operation of those who desire 
to promote them. By this means schemes of 
Christian benevolence and philanthrophy have 
been repeatedly crowned with signal success. 
One mind can conceive plans which require the 
co-operative energies of many individuals for 
their adequate execution. Unity of purpose na- 
turally produces kindly feeling ; whUe it also calls 
into action latent mental or material power for 
the furtherance of a common object, which object 
being attained, all should, in common reason, be 
free to resume their individuality in all its in- 
tegrity. 

Our own times furnish abundant examples of 
the beneficial effects produced by such associa- 
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tions on great masses of society. "We may in* 
stance that of Florence Nightingale and her little 
band of sister-nurses ; — ^that admirable associa- 
tion of ladies which sends forth Bible-women 
into the densest courts and darkest dens of our 
metropolis; — ^that little company of true-hearted 
women who have joined their firm but gentle 
hands to stem the tide of oppression which has so 
long been sweeping away to premature graves 
multitudes of our over-tasked dressmakers and 
needle-women. God bless and prosper all such 
holy sisterhoods, and multiply them many him- 
dredfold! 

Brothers and sisters ! it is a solemn question- 
How shall a ransomed sinner best honour his 
Eedeemer ? Surely not by devoting himself to 
painful penances, and needless seK-denials, but 
rather by accepting, with a glad and thankful 
heart, the proffered gift of free salvation, and by 
yielding himself thenceforth a living sacrifice to 
Grod in works of love and kindness to his fellow- 
man. God may be worshipped in the common 
service of our daily life; in social gladness by 
the bright fireside; in loving sympathy beside 
the sufferer's couch; in earnest pleadings with 
the hardened sinner; in simple guidance of the 
little child. By meek endurance of the many 
ills of life, by glad enjoyment of its thousand 
blessings God may be daily served — ah, better 
served than in the cold religious gloom of cloister 
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•or of cell, or by the self-imposed restrictions of 
conventual life. Try it, my reader! jdeld to 
God obedience tliat He demands, and not vain 
oflFerings that cannot profit you or your fellow- 
man. 



spring. 



SPRiNa is a time of beauty and of gladness. 
Just as a waking infeoit turns its flushed cheek 
fix)m off its pillow, opens wide its clear blue 
eyes, stretches its fair dimpled arms, and looke 
its veiy loveliest, — ^just so, earth sparkles, smiles, 
and blushes, as it awakes to life, and joy, and 
beauty. 

The vast tide of vitality begins to swell ; and 
each returning billow penetrates still farther on 
the dreary wastes that Winter swept with desola- 
tion and with death. 

In Alpine regions. Spring in its suddenness and 
glory is a very marvel. As you stand beneath 
the branches of the sycamore, you may listen to 
the crackling of its bursting leaves. A very- 
flush of flowery beauty spreads from the bases of 
the mountains up to their snow-bound heights, 
which, at this season, glitter their whitest in the 
deep blue sky. 

But in our own dear land there is no lack of 
spring-tide beauty. Fields and woods are fresh 
with bursting verdure ; the air is bright with sun- 
-shine; soft breezes play with the light green 
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tassels of the larches, or scatter snowy blossoms 
in our orchards ; and myriads of flowers look forth 
in lowly loveliness, in garden and in meadow-land. 
All living things catch the infectious happiness ; 
the morning skies are filled with harmony; lark 
after lark arises, and each one seems as he would 
spend his little being in his song. Thrushes and 
blackbirds warble their sweetest ; and the famed 
cuckoo utters her strange but ever-welcome note, 
that makes one realize the power which things un- 
lovely, if familiar, have to charm us. 

Then glance into the meadows : ever new, and 
ever beautiful to old and young, the well-known 
sight of playful lambs, — so guileless in their spor- 
tive gambols, — so winning, yet so shy of our ap- 
proaches ; knowing, as well as their more sober 
dams, the coming of their kindly shepherd ; and, 
even in this land, recalling to our minds that 
sweetest pastoral Psalm — ^the first we teach to 
little children ; the one that suits the sednt in 
every changing scene of sorrow or of gladness; 
often the last on which he loves to linger as he 
enters the dark valley that needs must lead him 
to his Father's house, where he shall dwell /or 
ever. Man, too, rejoices in the gladness of reviv- 
ing Nature. His pulses throb with health and 
pleasure ; and, if he be not steeped in sordid 
avarice, or sensuality, or overwhelmed with life- 
consuming cares. Spring blesses him a thousand- 
fold in blessing all around him. 
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Has it ever been my reader's lot to spend a 
apring-time in the northern hilly district of ow 
•country ? If not, then I venture to aflarm that 
he has much to learn, as yet, of the loveliness of 
this peculiar season. There are certain effects of 
light and shade in landscape scenery, that can 
never be enjoyed but amongst mountains. There 
is a wUdness, and a grandeur, too, we never meet 
except where Nature, from her very ruggedness, 
resists the cultivating touch of man. 

I do not know of any hedgerows in England 
that, in the spring-time, can compare with those 
of Westmorland. There the hazel-bushes hang 
forth their yellow blossoms, and display their 
crimson stars. The honeysuckle clambers in 
wild luxuriance over the hawthorn hedges, and 
multitudes of cinnamon brier-roses disperse their 
fragrant odours, and blush away their delicate 
beauty by the unfrequented roads. 

But who shall tell the floral glories of those 
narrow, winding, bowery nooks, that serve as 
water-courses in the winter, and, as spring ad- 
vances, get dignified into rough paths from farm 
to rustic farm ? 0, Pudding-Poke lane ! who shall 
describe thy loveliness ? The crowds of starry 
primroses that group themselves upon thy grassy 
banks; the purple violets, anemones, and deep 
blue hyacinths, and feathery ferns that spring, and 
bloom, and die, by thy almost untrodden pathway ! 
Spring holds a little carnival within thy shadeia, 
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for birds, and butterflies, and bees, and village 
children, too, who vie in simple loveliness with 
thy most lovely flowers ! 

It may be that my courteous reader knows 
something of an unpleasant malady vulgarly 
called " the blues ; " — ^most people do, at one time 
or another. Its causes are pretty generally much 
of the same kind or character. I notice it afifects 
us most when the east winds prevail. You spent, 
may be, the evening of an over-busy day at a 
large party ; got into conversation with a lady 
upon some subject on which you chanced to 
difier ; you grew warm in argument, and com- 
mitted the unpardonable rudeness of contradict- 
ing her — said many things, in fact, you wish you 
had not said. Then you took rich cream, or 
trifle, or some other cruel dainty for your supper 
— ^went to bed late — slept ill — dreamed fearfully 
— woke in the morning with an aching liead — 
^'got out of bed on the wrong side ;" and, finally, 
feel " out of sorts " with everyone and everything 
to-day. It is good to strive morally against the 
evil, if you can. Far better still, to pray against 
it, if you know that mighty strength in weakness. 
But yet I think the malady is partly physical and 
partly nervous, too ; so, will you try my remedy — 
a ramble on the fells this fine May-day ? 
Willing ? Then we turn out upon the smooth 
broad road that skirts the bare hUl-side. We 
have not trod a hundred yards before tha ^\fii^<^^ 
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greets lis witli her plaintive cries, and cireles 

round our heads. No doubt she has a nest with 

young ones down among those rushes, and wo«ld 

divert us from it. 

Look at those licliens on the large grey stone(»; 

what curious mappings they have drawn ; and, by 

that crumbling sod, they rear their powdered 

stems and little cups crested with scarlet beads. 

There winds a tiny stream amongst the verdant 

mosses, and on its brink gleam the pale starry 

leaves and violet blossoms of the butterwort. 

Yonder there is a bed of bird's-eye primroses ; and 

everywhere, and at all seasons, as it seems to to^y 

the golden tormentil, stai^like, up-gazes to tH^ 

brighter stars of heaven. I never see it but I 

think how, long ago, sang a sweet mount^iin 

child : — 

" Sparkling in the sunshine. 
Glittering in the showeis, 
So the little tormentil 
Doth spend its happy hours.*' 

Except the rippling of the brooklet, nothing is 
heard. On this wild fell no living thing is seen ; 
only the little black-faced sheep that stands tuid 
looks on wistfully as we pass by. But stop I 
some one is coming yonder. Ah ! Eat, the old 
shepherd. Look at him well, for I must tell you 
Kit is quite a character. Mark that broad open 
brow, swarthy with many a summer's sun, aud 
the Waok eyes that glitter with such strange a^ 
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sparkling brightness under their bushy shades. It 
does one good to stop and talk with Kit, and 
hear him tell of days gone by, when he was 
young, in " V oud maister's time." I always think 
Kit is a poet bom — a "mute inglorious Milton;" 
no, a Wordsworth rather, for nothing does he see 
and know but simple Nature. You should hear 
him describe a sunset on the fells, or tell you 
where to find the shepherd's moss ; or, if you seek 
the fragile blossoms of the cranberry. Kit can tell 
you whei-e the "tinny, winny, wee, lile things," 
may best be found, on dist-ant hill or bog. Well, 
here he comes, and Moll, his dog, is following 
him. The faithful creature tracks his steps, and 
never lifts her head unless her master speaks. 

Eat tells such tales about that dog ; how, when 
he counted up his sheep one afternoon, there 
was one missing. "Hie away, Moll!" he said; 
and off ran the sagacious animal. Time passed; 
Kit wondered ; and at last Moll came alone ; but 
barked, and whined, and fawned, and led her 
master far over the fells to a deep dell, where, 
caught and fastened in a thicket, lay the poor, 
panting, helpless wanderer, that could not stir till 
his strong arm and oaken staff should set her 
free. I used to call Moll ugly ; I thought that 
Boy, the farmer's dog, was handsomer by far; 
but since I heard that tale, I like poor Moll 
the best : — so goodness wins upon us more thaa 
beauty. 
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Now we are near the beck, and if you don't 
mind wading, off with your shoes and stockings! — 
we can step across. Then by the Yew-tree fitfm, 
and up this mossy hill. From thence we shall 
have such a prospect ! The path is steep— the 
sun is getting hot — but we can pause at every 
hundred steps, and look around. That rugged 
ridge of hills on our left hand is called " Heaven's 
"Waterfalls." Two parishes, if not two counties, 
join at the summit. Yonder, in dim and dreamy 
beauty, wrought of deep shadows and of soft grey 
light, repose the How-Gill Fells. But turn, and 
l6ok below into the verdant valley. There, nesrt- 
lii^ in its bosom, and, as it seems, close at our 
feet — -the pale blue smoke hanging, cloud-like, 
over its mstic cottages and orchards — ^there lies 
the village. There is the little chapel, with its 
belfry and its bell. Yon ivy-covered cottage, by 
the burn-^de, was once a favoured haunt of genius; 
and many a well-known song was wreathed 
amongst its shades. On — ^past those humbler 
dwellings, near to the rushing brook — you see 
another house ; ivy-robed, too, except where tlie 
japonica and blushing ribes drape the walls — 
'Tis— 

" A sweet little cottage, a nest like a dove's." 

This is a happy home of living goodness ; and 
here are hearts as kind and true as ever beat 
beneath an English roof 
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And now we reach the bleak hill top, and lay 
our stones on "The Old Man" that marks it* 
highest point — a customary contribution to his 
size no climber should foi'get. We must not wait ; 
the breeze is chilly here, and we are heated. But 
how get down? Our shoes are slippery with 
treading on the soft dry moss, and we can scarcely 
stand. Off with them, then ! And learn, what it 
may be you never knew before, the strength and 
pleasure that a gipsy feels in using shoeless feet. 
Once at the bottom of the fell, and we may rest 
under that splendid yew. None such is known 
for miles around ; it must have stood for many 
hundred years, and still is in its vigour. Where 
is your Ttiaiivaise humeur now ? Gone, long ago, 
or I mistake. Nothing like fresh air and exer- 
cise, and pleasant country sights and sounds, to* 
cure this vile distemper ! The mental powers 
have all regained their natural elasticity, and the 
clogged body has thrown off the sluggish weight 
that sore oppressed it, at its many million pores ; 
and, as a simple consequence of these most sim- 
ple causes, the fretted soul is soothed, and we can 
now return to bear our weight of needful care, and 
tread the round of daily duty, with fresh alacrity 
and joy. 

Spring is a pleasant season everyvjJiere. On the^ 
broad meadow-lands, now spread with vivid green, 
and in the dusty town, where the glad sunshine 
steals, and scattered trees hang forth their firat 
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unsullied foliage to chaim the weaiy passers by, 
it brings a flush of hope and gladness. 

Spring is a time of hope. We cast our seed 
into the furrowed soil, and trust the God of 
seasons for the genial shower to swell the germ, 
and the warm sunshine that, like to a strong and 
tender nurse, shall nourish the young plant. Nor 
do we trust in vain; the green blade pierces 
through the broken sod, and waits but Summer's 
heat and Autumn's mellowing breath to yield agam 
a hundred-fold for all our trusting care. 

Spring is a time of love. All things in nature 
speak a fresh pidsation of that Mighty Heart 
whose every throb sends forth new life, and love, 
and gladness, through the universe. Grod opens 
wide His hand, and on the just and imjust, on 
«neiny and Mend, sheds forth abundant blessings, 
tilling all living things with plenteousness, and 
seeking thus to win our gratitude and love. 
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